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VIEW ON THE OHIO RIVER. 
(SEE ENGRAVING.) - 

Tue principal scene in this engraving embraces the 
highly improved grounds and beautiful residence of 
Thomas H. Yeatman, Esq. These are in Ohio, three 
miles below Cincinnati. The point of view is on the 
Kentucky side, nearer the city, and in the neighborhood 
of Mr. Israel Ludlow’s dwelling. The trees in the fore- 
ground are intended to mark this point of observation, 
from which the principal scene below on the opposite 
side, appears to picturesque advantage, as those who 
visit the spot will readily perceive. ‘The painting is 
by Mr. Samuel Lee, and the engraving by Mr. Wm. 
Woodruff. These are western artists, and both reside 
in this city. The engraving is thought to be very cor- 
rect, presenting in just and striking shades the princi- 
pal graces of this charming scene. From the ascent 
to Mt. Auburn, above the head of Sycamore-street, we 
can trace, at a glance, that graceful curve of the river 
which is so beautifully represented by the painter and 
engraver’s skill. 

The picture also presents, in a very striking aspect, 
the peculiar features of our Ohio scenery. Those 
swelling eminences which bound the alluvial borders 
of the river, in the “down stream’ distance, surmount- 
ed by small table plats, which afford choice sites for 
farmers’ houses or country seats, together with the lofti- 
er but not precipitously abrupt elevations in the rear— 
these belong almost characteristically to this enchant- 
ing valley. The huge branchless tree, which seems 
to have endured the sterms of more than half a thous- 
and winters, would, by the practiced eye of a pioneer, 
be recognized as an old acquaintance, nourished nowhere 
but in the rich bottom of the Ohio. With few excep- 
tions, this is the first specimen of western rural and 
river scenery which has been presented to the public 
in either copper or steel engravings. If any ask why 
it is so, it certainly is not because western scenery, of 
this description, has no charms, or presents no inviting 
features of beauty or of boldness to provoke the efforts 
of genius. Tue, there is less majesty in the scenery 
of the Ohio than there is in much of eastern scenery. 
We have not the Palisades, or Highlands, or the lofty 
neighboring Round Top of the Hudson; but if our 
scenery is more tame, it is also frequently more beauti- 
ful—more agreeable to the staid observer, if not to the 
transient visitor, who travels far to inspect nature’s rude- 
ness, but frequently falls sick of her extravagance, and 
generally becomes willing to escape its exhibitions. 

The difference between eastern and western scenery 
is not more marked than that between American and 
European. Ancient religious houses, and baronial 
castles, and royal palaces, fruitful in rich historical 
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associations, and from their antiquity alone supplying 
the inspiration of deep romance, afford to transatlantic 
artists, as well as poets, themes of surpassing interest, 
adapted to rouse genius to enthusiasm. American ge- 
nius has no such provocations. But is there nothing 
then to rouse it? Indeed there is. It has other and 
equal provocations. If age invests an object with tal- 
ismanic power over genius, America abounds in fruit- 
ful sources of inspiration. She has her granite rocks 
and rushing streams—old at least as Noah’srace. She 
has her spreading seas and towering mountains—pro- 
bably coeval with hoary time. Our own prairies drank 
in the fires of a thousand laughing summers before 
Afric’ Thebes was born, even although its moldering 
Sphynxes are now mingled with sordid dust. These 
western forests, with their countless giant progeny, 
antedate the glories of Europe’s remotest architec- 
ture. And, finally, the scene pictured in our fron- 
tispiece, except as changed by culture, is older, by tens 
of centuries, than all the Gothic towers of Christen- 
dom. With all that is inspiring, then, in gray-haired 
antiquity, America is richly furnished. 

In this respect, if there be a difference, the west is 
better supplied than the east. The antiquities of nature 
are common to both ; but in regard to those of art they 
are unequa:. As to civilized antiquity, it belongs prop- 
erly to neither: A period of two hundred years breeds 
no antiquity. If, then, we would search for antiqui- 
ties of art, we must travel back to periods anterior to 
civilization—we must go to savage life. In the west 
we have the Indian mound and the ruined fortifica- 
tion—the latter of an antiquity too remote for any cer- 
tain date or origin. 

The pleasure of inspecting a beautiful picture, how- 
ever, does not all lie in the associations of the piece. 
True it is that historical or other associations greatly 
heighten that pleasure. We behold with very differ- 
ent emotions, the portrait of a stranger, and that of a 
deceased parent. In landscapes, a fine fancy-piece and 
the well sketched home-stead of our childhood unvisited 
for years, would excite in us different kinds of admira- 
tion. But aside from the power of association, nearly 
all persons are pleased with pictures. It is in human 
nature to be thus pleased. He who gave us a taste 
for music and poetry, gave us also a relish for the 
productions of the pencil; and no matter what objects 
are skillfully represented, the art which shadows them 
forth to the eye does of itself demand our delighted 
homage. Indeed, so delicate a mechanical use of light 
requiring an eye and a hand aimost divine, ought to 
excite our admiration—not only of the genius of the 
artist, but of that wisdom, and power, by which man is 





so fearfully and wonderfully made. H. 
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BY L. L, HAMLINE, 


In laughing youth she woos the treasured page, 
And locks up stores to cheer her withering age. 


RsapiNé increases the amount of human happiness. 
It renders life tolerable to some, and a continued enter- 
tainment to others. ‘To enjoy it, three things are indis- 
pensable, viz., time, taste and books. 

As to time, it is but a score of years since the ladies 
had scarcely any leisure. Their avocations were not 
very fatiguing, but kept them almost constantly em- 
ployed. Spinning and spooling, and quilling and 
weaving, to which I may add, a good deal of tailoring 
and mantua-making, made them very industrious and 
cheerful. Then there was no great difference between 
high life and low, at least so far as employments were 
concerned. 

Excepting good behavior, the family dignity depend- 
ed more than any thing else, on the quantity of wool 
and flax manufactured, and on the texture of the cloths 
when finished and put on, I can remember when the 
children in my father’s family were in more danger of 
desecrating the Sabbath and provokiug reproof, by 
peeping at a piece of fine cloth just out of the loom, 
than from all other temptations. 

In those days the man had more leisure than his 
wife and daughters. His fatiguing toils necessarily 
procured him seasons of inactivity. Through the long 
winter evenings the farmer reposed in the old arm 
chair, while the eldest son, book in hand, read enter- 
taining narratives to the mother and her daughters, 
mingling the bass of his bold, manly voice, with the 
varying treble of three or four spinning-wheels. 

In those times of sweet simplicity, it was not desired 
nor expected that females should Anow much; they 
were only required to love and labor much, and keep 
their families neat and prim and happy. Not that na- 
ture or custom permitted them to labor in the field— 
for then there would have been some remission of their 
toil—but all their waking hours were given to home 
cares, and no leisure was found, except for slight devo- 
tions. 

Time breeds revolutions. It has wonderfully chang- 
ed the domestic habits of females, making some of their 
ancient and honorable callings void and obsolete, For 
many years I have been thrown, by circumstances, into 
all sorts of society. In journeying, I have found en- 
tertainment at all seasons of the year, amongst rich 
and poor, rude and gentle. I have fed and lodged in 
“squatters’” cabins, and have spent long December 
evenings by the kitchen fires of thrifty farmers; yet, in 
all these turns and stoppings, years have passed since 
I heard the soothing tones of a well bred spinning- 
wheel. For this I blame nobody. It has come, at all 
events, without the let or hindrance of the ladies. If 
blame there be, it does not attach to them. They were 
always patient of labor, and even proud of it. They 


cheerfully plied the shutgle, until the era of factories 
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arose, when their office was rudely abolished, and they 
were suddenly absolved. The manufacturers seized 
the wool to their own use, and by cheap cottons, su- 
perseded domestic linens. Thus the labor of the wheel 
and the loom suddenly changed hands. Then it was 
found that the revolution (as is always the case when 
governments change their policy) would proceed far- 
ther than was intended. ‘The natural connection be- 
tween weaving cloth, and cutting and sewing cloth, be- 
ing broken up, the tailor followed the manufacturer, and 
at last the mantua-maker the tailor, leeving nothing for 
the domestic needle, except the light affair of caps and 
collars, with now and then a job for charity, or a trifle 
wrought and furnished for the “Fair.” 

Now comes a turn in the progress of my narrative. 
Under the influence of this domestic change, it will 
be found that the ladies have not so demeaned them- 
selves as to merit unmixed praise. Even if they have 
done well, they certainly might have done better. At 
any rate (for to reform is more pleasant than to ac- 
cuse) there are openings and calls for their improve- 
ment. If they merit mitigated censure, yet for their 
comfort let them remember that they are involved, as 
always happens, not so much by their own inclinations 
as by man’s remissness. The charge against them is, 
and I reluctantly rehearse it, that they did not and do 
not, with glowing ardor, consecrate the hours once de- 
voted to the distaff, to reading and study. Having at 
length acquired some leisure, they seem to be lavish of 
it. They let slip days and months, which, diligently 
used for mental culture, would constitute them mentors 
in the circles of their homes, and prepare them to pol- 
ish the immortal jewelry which Heaven commits to 
them for keeping. This indictment does not suit all; 
yet, on the whole, it is too well founded. 

To remedy this great evil we need a second revolu- 
tion, not such as was brought about when domestic 
manufactures were abolished, but a revolution in wo- 
man’s taste, or in her sources of enjoyment. 

Taste controls all our actions. Our pleasures arise 
from its gratification; and if taste can be so formed as 
to draw us on to innocent indulgences, our pleasures 
will be guiltless, and will of course inflict no remorse, 
and confer no pain. Furthermore, if taste can be so 
formed as to draw us on to virtuous indulgences, our 
pleasures will be not only innocent but holy, and in- 
stead of remorse, will produce a reflex joy. This is 
the great secret of the pleasures of religion. And 
this is the reason, too, that conversion must precede 
and prepare the way for those pleasures. ‘T'o the un- 
renewed soul, communion with God is no comfort 
or joy, because taste is not gratified. To the sancti- 
fied, that communion is transporting, because it grati- 
fies those new-born relishes which are infused into the 
soul by regeneration. And then, these pleasures, being 
warranted hy God, are innocent and leave no sting— 
being enjoined by him, they are holy, and through the 
medium of memory, reflect from the past peace and 
satisfaction. 

If we may compare small things with great, shad- 
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ows with substances, the pleasure derived from the 
perusal of good books, slightly resembles those of re- 
ligion—as nearly, at least, as unsanctified delights (for 
I now speak of reading generally, whether religious or 
irreligious) can resemble the purely spiritual. Read- 
ing of this kind is not only innocent, but is a warrant- 
ed indulgence—indulgence to those who relish it, but 
to others a mere penance. And now, to be absolved 
from this penance, and convert it into a delightful in- 
dulgence, I urge all my female readers to cultivate a 
taste for books. 

It is not impossible to form such a taste; nay more, 
it is not very difficult. Nature supplies the elements 
to every human mind. Whoever may say no, I be- 
lieve it. I judge the relish for reading to be partly na- 
tural and partly unnatural in every case. I thus judge, 
because any one by neglecting books will, in time, come 
to care less for them, and finally to feel but little inter- 
est in them. Even he who has feasted on them with 
a devouring appetite, may be weaned, at least so far as 
not to pine for them. And if we can destroy, we can 
also cultivate a taste for reading; for we destroy it by 
creating some new relish which was just as difficult to 
produce as its antagonist. 

But how shall the relish be created? I answer, 
read—tread until it becomes captivating. For this you 
must, in a good measure, “keep the ball rolling.’ You 
may use frequent, but not protracted intermissions. 
Mark your place when you close the book, and return 
to it before you forget the last paragraph. Unless you 
do this, should you begin to take delight in books, you 
will soon lose the relish. 

The absent, however loved, are soon forgotten. So 
it is with books. Is it strange that many have no de- 
light in reading, when they have never practiced it to 
any great extent? How do we attach ourselves to any 
thing? I answer, by intimate acquaintance. How do 
we estrange ourselves? By ceasing to fellowship. 
Well then, instructed by experience, begin now to 
cultivate an intimacy with books. They are worthy. 
Their charms will heighten in your conception at every 
lengthened interview. You will find them an amiable 
family—communicative, instructive, and exceedingly 
entertaining. They will soon come nearer to engross- 
ing your whole attention, than the worthiest friend you 
have on earth ; and, indeed, it would not be the strang- 
est thing in nature if, in less than a twelve-month, it 
should be whispered through the neighborhood that it 
is a “heart affair.” It would be a delicate, and I trust 
a grateful compliment. 

In this innocent devotion to books you may emulate 
the matronly industry of former generations; and in 
doing it you may reap a choicer harvest. Theirs were 
mortal fruits—yours will be immortal. Their careful, 


pious hands were employed to deck the persons of their 
sons with home-spun honors—you will toil for the orna- 
ments of mind. And who among you will eschew la- 
bors productive of such fruit, and at the same time so 
delightful in their progress ? 

gence are without a parallel. 


The provocations to dili- 
Yet I know that with 











thousands they are unavailing—I repeat it, unavailing. 

If you demur to this, inspect, for conviction, some 
families of genteel opulence. A daughter completes 
her education at sixteen. ‘Then what is she prepared 
for? You must judge from her vocation. And what 
is that? To detail its round of duties might be te- 
dious. The first is a labored journey from the cham- 
ber to the breakfast table; thence, by a lingering stage, 
she finds, the drawing-room. ‘The toilet comes next; 
and at eleven o’clock all these arduous engagements are 
discharged. Then follow parlor ceremonies. These 
consist of morning calls, manufacturing chit chat, dis- 
missing worthy visitors, and at last relapsing into 
listlessness ; or more probably she seizes a mawkish 
romance, and with sublime excitement traces the 
Quixotic errantries of some forsaken, love-lorn maiden. 
And how the day closes, which opened with such aus- 
picious morning auguries, belongs to you to fathom. 
I shall not sound its depths. 

I know that, amongst the middle classes, the case is 
somewhat different; yet the difference is not in favor 
of literature or reading. ‘True, the daughters: of our 
worthy farmers and mechanics are partially saved from 
the misfortune just described, by the pressing cares of 
home; and this is no small blessing. It diminishes 
novel reading, and its resulting sickly sentiment; and 
thus if nothing more, it prevents much evil. But I re- 
gret to have observed that the industrious classes exhibit 
an inclination to divide their waking hours between 
manual cares and mental self-indulgence. Do not the 
ladies, in country life, sometimes check the busy nee- 
dle to pursue a tale of romance? or from the decent 
kitchen, adorned with suds and sausage, pausing not a 
moment for toilet preparation, rush into courts of roy- 
alty to sup with king and courtiers ? 

“ Domestic drudgery can scarce advance 

Its claims in competition with romance ; 

Grumbling, the brother, or the husband, goes 

With elbows ragged, and undarned hose. 

Cares, duties, pleasures, without notice pags ; 

And every thing neglected, but the glass,— 

Some cruel mother may perhaps deny 

The precious volumes to her daughter’s eye ; 

Then, after thousand efforts to deceive, 

She gets the lovely book without her leave ; 

And reads, with brush in hand, should madam come, 

That she may jump, and seem to sweep the room. 

For if, while poring deep, she chance to hear 

The well known steady step, approaching near, 

Ai once, alas! each tender thought is hushed, 

Down goes the novel, and up flies the dust. 

At midnight too, perhaps, her thoughts engage 

Too deeply in the fascinating page: 

Dead to all else, she cannot stop to raise 

Her hand, to snuff the candle’s flickering blaze; 

Nor even heeds the taper tilted down, 

That melts, like her, in tears upon her gown.” 
But to quarrel with novels is not my present purpose. 
I bear them no good will; yet for them and other tri- 
fles I propose a second chapter. It is sufficient now to 
say, that to devour novels is no more reading, than to 
inhale exhilerating gases is feasting. 

But I am aware that ladies cannot read without 
books. Neither time nor taste will avail them, unless 
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they will make for themselves this indispensable pro- 
But what advantage can they take of this con- 
cession? Some have books, and many who have not 
are themselves to blame. Whose husband will not 
buy his wife a book, when she furnishes the proper ev- 
idence that she wants a good book, and that she will 
use, not abuse it? She who can say, “m/ne will not,” 
has made a poor job of matrimony, unless extreme 
poverty pleads “her lord's” excuse. But before she 
reproaches her husband with such testimony, let her 
review her own domestic history. 

She may be a little like the wife of my friend A. 
He, poor man, loved books and learning. He beat his 
way through college against wind and tide—keeping 
school half the time, yet always in advance of his 
class. At his graduation, despite the breaches in his 
college terms, which made much against him, he took 
the highest honor; and without waiting to catch breath 
after so strained an effort, turned into study law and 
prosecute a courtship. He went to the bar one week 
and took a wife the next. He wedded for a little beau- 
ty, a little money, a little family distinction, and (which 
was the most generous of all) for a little smattering of 
bon ton education, and, as he supposed, love of books. 
How few of us can vindicate our most deliberate deeds, 
by so many and convincing reasons. And yet, with all 
his reasons, A. missed it. He married before he knew 
much of special pleading. To be sure, this would 
have been no matter if he had understood special court- 
ing; but ignorance of the latter half proved his un- 
doing. 

I said he married one who, as he supposed, had a 
taste for books, (not novels; for A. never thought of 
reckoning them as books,) and would by her correct 
mental habits and behavior, be a blessing to a family. 
But how did he come by this impression? Why, the 
young lady “set her cap for him.” Her mother ap- 
proved the project, and, as was meet, seconded her 
daughter's well-meant effort. The old lady saw that 
Mr. A. was a grave man, and had the sagacity to infer 
that his serious turn would require a cautious treat- 
ment. The daughter, “being before instructed by her 
mother,” adorned the centre-table with the writings of 
Addison, Chapone, Hannah More, and Robert Hall, 
together with the choicest poetry of Mrs. Hemans and 
Mrs. Sigourney; but for constant and devoted use, 
Bulwer’s novels and Moore’s Melodies occupied a cer- 
tain position quite as convenient, and more retired; 
and never, until his wedding day, did A. set his eyes 
upon them. Once married and at house-keeping, the 
centre-table changed its ornaments, and from that time 
forth the “Melodies” and half a dozen romances form- 
ed the whole circle of Mrs, A.’s reading, singing, and 
I fear one might add, closet devotions, She kept no 
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library; for her husband found that, to preserve his 
books from the rude wear and tear of children, it was 
necessary to lock them up in his office, and his good 
wife had no objection. 
So far I record A.’s misfortunes with composure. 
But what remains is heart-rending, Like Eve who 
] ’ 


aided the temptation, Mrs. A. acquired great ascenden- 
cy over her husband, and persuaded him to leave the 
daughters’ training to her guidance. The consumma- 
tion is, that the eldest, scarcely turned of sixteen, has 
just eloped with a stage actor; and the second, who is 
a year younger, laughs at her broken-hearted mother, 
and says it is a “romantic and beautiful aflair, well 
worthy of imitation.” 





Let not my readers for a moment suppose that I 
deem every woman who does not read Jay’s Sermons, 
and Young’s Night Thoughts, to be necessarily like 
Mrs. A.; or that I insinuate any such thing. It was 
not merely her want of books that ruined Mrs. A.— 
it was also the use of such mischievous substitutes. 
These, always conned by the mether and her daugh- 
ters, unsettled their weak discretion, and finally plunged 
the whole family into a deep sea of misfortunes. It 
one amongst a great many of my readers has provided 
such unwholesome mental nourishment for a rising fam- 
ily, I entreat her to beware. Summoning to her aidall 
the conquering graces of her youth, let her bow, like 





Esther, before her husband, and petition him for “Har- 
per’s Family Library ;” for Wesley’s, Watson’s, and 
M’llvaine’s selected English Sermons; for the biogra- 
phies of Rowe, Fletcher, Maxwell, Rogers, Ramsey, 
Graham, Newell, and Judson; and for Cowper, Young, 
Milton, and Pollok, together with Mrs. Hemans’ and 
Mrs. Sigourney’s poems. Be sure and add to these, if 
necessary, a new hymn-book and Bible. If desirable, 
let them be bound in a style fit to grace the saloons of 
‘a baron, or the alcoves of a royal library. As an ar- 
gument in her petition, she may mention former indis- 
creet selections of books, and a penitent resolution to 
effect a thorough reformation. 

If her husband be the man I trust he is, though he 
should extend to her no golden sceptre, he will receive 
her with complacency, and she will thenceforth have 
no occasion to complain of the want of books. Had 
Mrs, A. seasonably taken such a course, her husband 
would have kept a jubilee for the turning of bis captiv- 
ity, and to this very day her children would have re- 
mained to rise up and call her blessed. 

Books, in former days, were rare and costly. But 





now what can be more easily obtained? Their prices 
are so reduced that the cost of a silk dress or a fashion- 
able bonnet will purchase a decent library. To the 
ladies of this generation it is a peculiar favor that leis- 
ure and books are both at their command. Providence 
has favored them—it now remains for them to favor 
themselves. The leisure, the books, and the elements 
of taste are all theirs by the beneficence of Heaven. 
I trust that the gratification and the benefits of well 
directed reading will also be theirs by their own self- 
government. 

Having considered the importance of time, taste, and 
books, and the facility of acquiring them, I will ven- 
ture, in addition, to urge all who peruse these pages, 
to devote themselves to grave and profitable reading. 
Let them reflect that not to avail themselves of their 





advantages, but pine in mental atrophy while the 
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sources of intellectual health are scattered at accessi- 
ble points all around them, would be so flagrant an 
abuse of the blessings of Providence, that the pain- 
ful consequences would almost provoke indignation 
instead of pity. To avoid these consequences dili- 
gence alone is necessary. And shall they happen for 
want of diligence? ‘That would not be like woman. 
Her history teaches that whatever else may, patient 
industry will never fail her. Surely the present gen- 
eration will not belie that history. It cannot be diffi- 
cult to persuade the mothers and daughters of this 
brilliant age to be deligent in the noblest pursuits of 
human beings. Like the generations past, they will 
strive to prove that industry is inherent in woman's 
very nature. Dismissed from the ancient toils of the 
spindle and the shuttle, let them not remit their efforts 
for the comfort of their species; but only, in the place 
of outward decorations strive to elaborate the orna- 
ments of mind. 

In illustration of woman’s characteristic diligence, 
I am pleased with the suggestion of some forgotten 
author, that in ancient times nearly all the female di- 
vinities of paganism were unremittingly industrious. 
There was one notable exception. It was Diana, who, 
I should wish all to know, lived unmarried, and devo- 
ted herself to music, dancing, and the pleasures of the 
chase, of which she was passionately fond. It is also 
well enough to mention, that she was honored with cer- 
tain statues which represented her with three heads— 
those of horse, dog, and swine. But the pagan god- 
desses were mostly fabled to be a working race, and 
were often more fond of business than of beaus. 
Amidst all their worshiped dignity, they did not de- 
spise the distaff. They condescended to regard the 
labors of the loom, and stooped to give counsel con- 
cerning suds and wash-tubs. 

The poetic pictures of the goddesses were borrow- 
ed from the heathens’ conception of the true charms of 
woman, and were probably copied from the living orig- 
inals of their times. Ancient matrons were industri- 
ous. Princesses once employed themselves in toilsome 
cares and labors. Of the cruel, exiled Circe, it is said, 


“Tn spinning or the loom she spends the night, 
And cedar brands supply her father’s light.” 
Helen is not more celebrated for beauty than for in- 
dustry. Both are thus described by Theocritus— 
“ As when the night and winter disappear, 
The purple morning, rising with the year, 
Salutes the spring; as her celestial eyes 
Adorn the world, and brighten all the skies: 
So beauteous Helen shines among the rest— 
Tall, slender; straight, with all the eraces blest.” 
And what are these graces ? 
them-— 


The poet thus recites 


“Like her no nymph can willing osiers bend 
In basket works, which painted streaks commend : 


With Pallas, in the loom, she may contend. 
And none like her can animate the lyre, 
And the mute strings with vocal sounds inspire ” 


These were the graces of that 


“ Rosy colored Helen, once the pride 
Of Lacedemon, and of Greece beside.” 











And so highly did these accomplishments commend 
Helen to her admirers, that the noble Spartan maids, 
who are represented as leading a “comely choir” to 
bless, in song, her nuptial hour, devote to her the fol- 
lowing beautiful strains : 

“ Ere yet to-morrow’s sun shall show his head, 
The dewy paths of meadows we will tread, 
For crowns and chaplets to adorn thy head. 
Our noblest maids shall to thy name bequeath 
The boughs of Lotos, formed into a wreath. 

This monument, thy maiden graces’ due, 

High on a plain-tree, shall be hung to view: 

On the smooth rind the passenger shall see 
Thy name engraved, and worship Helen’s tree: 
Balm, from a silver box distill’d around, 

Shall all bedew the roots and scent the ground. 
The balm, ’tis true, can aged plan‘s prolong, 
But Helen’s name will keep it ever young. 

If any of my readers should suspect that Helen’s 
skillful use of the lyre was all that provoked so much 
praise from the maidens, let them carefully review the 
description, and their error will be corrected. She ex- 
celled all the nymphs in osier work, and in ornament- 
ing the well-wrought basket. In the labors of the 
loom she surpassed mortals; and a goddess alone could 
pretend to vie with her. These are rehearsed as her 
principal graces, and are placed at least on an equality 
with her inimitable skill in music. 

By Pallas, mentioned above as the competitor of 
Helen in the labors of the loom, we are probably to 
understand Minerva, the daughter of Jupiter, who, like 
Helen, once played on a musical instrument, (not the 
lyre,) but afterwards threw it away indisgust. Miner- 
va was sometimes called Pallas, and was the patroness 
of the arts, being invoked especially by such as worked 
in embroidery. In some of her statues she is repre- 
sented as sitting, with a distaff in her hand. Asan 
atonement for the hint introduced in the notice of Di- 
ana, I ought to mention that Minerva also was what 
the English would call a spinster; or in home-spun 
phrase, an old maid. 

Passing by other examples of useful industry among 
the goddesses and heroines of fabulous antiquity, just 
take for a specimen of Rome’s matronly domestic vir- 
tues, the inimitable Lucretia, whose character for in- 
dustry as well as conjugal fidelity, is tamiliar to you all. 

But how pleasant it is to leave profane, deceitful fa- 
bles, for holy, well assured realities. 

I shall now pass, as from winter’s night to summer’s 
morn, from the mythologies of heathenism, to the tem- 
ple—to the ark—to the place of the holy oracles of 
God. Do not fail to follow me from the relics of the 
dead to the glory of the living. The living is God’s 
word—a verdict divine, ultimate, eternal, [It also, as 
well as the idyls of Theocritus, affords sketches of fe- 
male character. I shall select one. 

In the 31st chapter of Proverbs you will find a rec- 
ord, gentle reader, which intimately concerns you. 
You have read it, I trust, a thousand times; but it 
is so beautiful, and so directly to my purpose, that I 
will transfer it to this page. Without any unwarrant- 
able fancies, it presents the following picture of a “vir- 
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tuous woman whose price is far above rubies,” as she 
was in the “preacher’s” day, as she was in the days of 
our exemplary mothers, and as she must always be in 
the essential features of her character. 

“ Who can find a virtuous woman? 

Her price is far above rubies ; 

The heart of her husband doth safely trust in her; 

She will do him good, and not evil all her life; 

She seeketh wool and flax, 

And worketh willingly with her hands: 

She is like merchants’ ships, she bringeth food from 
afar; 

She riseth also while it is yet night, 

And giveth meat to her household, 

And a portion to her maidens ; 

She considereth a field, and buyeth it; 

With the fruit of her hands she planteth a vineyard; 

She girdeth her loins with strength, and strengtheneth 
her arms; 

She stretcheth out her hand to the poor, 

She reacheth forth her hands to the needy ; 

She maketh herself coverings of tapestry, 

Her clothing is silk and purple; 

She openeth her mouth with wisdom, 

In her tongue is the law of kindness; 

Her children rise up, and call her blessed, 

Her husband also, and he praiseth her— 

Many daughters have done virtuously, 

But thou excellest them all. 
“Favor is deceitful, and beauty is vain ; 

But a woman that feareth the Lord, 

She shall be praised. 

Give her of the fruit of her hands, 

Let her own works praise her in the gates!” 

In this sketch several graces are represented as form- 
ing the character of that woman “whose price is above 
rubies.” 

The first is vigilance in the supervision of her fam- 
ily—‘‘she looks well to the ways of her household.” 
The second is industry to accumulate—“she worketh 
diligently with her hands; she is like the merchants’ 
ships.” The third is charity to distribute—“she 
stretcheth out her hand to the poor; yea, she reacheth 
forth her hands to the needy.” The fourth is the over- 
flowing sympathies of benevolence—“in her tongue is 
the law of kindness.” The fifth and last is a discreet, 
an instructive conversation—“she openeth her mouth 
with wisdom.” 

This is the divine reckoning of a good woman’s vir- 
tues; and though it is less to the point, let us glance 
at her rewards. 

First, her sons and daughters glory in her name— 
“her children shall rise up and call her blessed.” Sec- 
ond, her Ausband’s trusting heart pays her the tribute 
of conjugal devotion—“ many daughters have done vir- 
tuously, but thou excellest them all.” ‘Third, her gra- 
ces, diffused like fragrant odors to the very entrances 
of the city, provoke public homage—“let her own 
works praise her in the gates.” 

It will be found that, in this list of feminine graces, 
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none is dwelt upon so particulerly as diligence. How 
uniformly the matriarchal and Israelitish females exem- 
plified this and its sister virtues, we cannot determine. 
But the scanty hints of Scripture warrant the infer- 
ence that, from the times of Sarah, who obtained the 
promise, to the times of Mary, in whom it received its 
ultimate fulfillment by the birth of Jesus, the sex was 
not, on the whole, degenerate. It not only furnished 
eminent examples of the proper domestic virtues of 
woman, but it gave to the Church prophetesses, whose 
inspired compositions rouse and admonish the devout 
to this day. Miriam, Deborah, Hannah, Abigail, Ruth 
and Esther may be named as answering Solomon’s de- 
scription of a “virtuous woman.” 

On this point, how striking the harmony of sacred 
and profane testimony. ‘The Jewish and Painim Scrip- 
tures are here consenting to the same thing. They 
afford the same pictures of woman’s excellences as con- 
sisting eminently of industry, without which it is not 
to be presumed that the cardinal moral virtues can 
adorn her life and character. 

We have now seen, that long before Christianity 
had inspired woman with heavenly virtues, royal rank 
and peerless beauty devoted themselves to the pursuits 
of useful industry. But we have the Gospel. It in- 
culcates diligence as a Christian virtue. It presents 
for imitation the charitable labors of a Dorcas, and the 
maternal fidelity of a Eunice and a Lois. Its power 
on human society has created for woman a sphere al- 
most new, and has opened to her the noblest possible 
field of action. Shall its oracles and its blessings be 
trifled with, when even those of heathenism were cov- 
eted and revered? Shall woman become indolent and 
ignoble, because she is no longer doomed to those ser- 
vile occupations which consumed the industry of an- 
cient Gentile and Jewish females? With her severe 
and almost slavish toils, were her virtues also abolish- 
ed? Because she no longer gathers “wool and flax,” 
by painful inguisitions, or barters “fine linen, and de- 
livers girdles to the merchants,” is she to do nothing 
but eat and breathe? Then may Heaven speedily re- 
endow her with all the deserted cares of her ancient 
domestic regimen. Otherwise, the world is a second 
time undone. 

But, if she would consider, the Gospel has procured 
her a new installation, and proposes to clothe her with 
more honorable functions. It has now become her pre- 
rogative, as well as that of man, “to seek and inter- 
meddle with all wisdom.” As if to perpetuate the 
memory of a deed which blasted a sorrowing world, 
the tree of sanctifying knowledge has been half guard- 
ed from her approach; but thanks to the Son of God, 
the prohibition is at last removed, and she may now 
innocently “take and eat” fruit which is “good for 
food, pleasant to the eyes, and to be desired to make 
one wise.” And having once tasted to destroy, will 
she not partake to rescue a world? If she would per- 
mit Satan to make her the agent of its ruin, will she 
not permit Jesus Christ to make her the instrument of 
its restoration? Let her not forget that the redress lies 
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very much within her conceded province, and that her 
movements attract the gaze of civilized mankind. 

Do not indulge the thought that this is claiming too 
much of woman. Rather accept the appeal, and yield 
to its force. Henceforth it is to be emphatically her 
office to “open her mouth with wisdom,” and pour the 
treasures of her diligently furnished mind into young 
untutored hearts. Thus she is to train millenial gen- 
erations for the service of a conquering Christ. Sure- 
ly, then, she will awake, and realize that she has the 
investiture of an office charged with such august in- 
terests, and burdened with such overwhelming obliga- 
tions. She will, awe struck and trembling, yield her 
whole heart, and soul, and strength, and mind, to its 
vital and sanctifying duties. 

I mentioned the millenium. Females have probably 
more to do towards ushering in that blessed period than 
either they, or some others who sigh for its coming, 
have conceived. When every child whose parents are 
Christians, shall be trained under such a maternal nur- 
ture as fell to the happy lot of Timothy, the day of 
Christ’s coronation will not be far off. He was disci- 
pled at a tender age, not by apostolic ministrations, but 
by the winning admonitions of her who sung his lul- 
laby, and nestled him close to her praying heart. O, 
for such mothers in all the Israel of God! Happy the 
generation that shall obtain them! Then 

“ Peace shall visit earth, and truth let in 
Her wakening daylight on a world of sin— 
Shall, like a whirlwind, scatter in its breeze, 
The whole dark pile of human mockeries: 
Then shall the reign of mind commence on earth; 
And starting fresh, as from a second birth, 
Man, in the sunshine of the world’s new spring, 
Shall walk transparent, like some holy thing.” 

It now remains to be said, that to promote the health- 
ful cultivation of the female mind, and draw it from 
trifles into its appropriate sphere of privilege, is under- 
stood to be the object of this periodical. With this 
wise intention its publication was conceived, and has 
at length been authorized by the suffrage of worthy, 
discreet men. It will be ascertained, by experiment, 
whether it can be made to subserve, in some degree, 
this most important object. 

It is not desirable to conceal the hope and the wish 
that it may supersede, at least with the religious, such 
periodicals as are intended merely to amuse, not to 
sanctify and enlighten. True, the Repository will aim 
to entertain as well as to instruct. But though it will 
not always preserve the gravity of a sermon, yet it will 
never, as is hoped, become the vehicle of silly jests and 
sickening tales, to offend the chaste sobriety of the 
wise, and feed the froward merriment of the simple. 
It will furnish no refection for the morbid mental ap- 
petite which craves, as a sot the cup, dish after dish of 
tragic love and rivalry. For this it has no propensity ; 
and it isnot endowed with the prerogative. It is ap- 
pointed to another field. Its mission may extend to 
the diseased, but it must offer no hurtful cordials when 
there is need of rank tefiners. 

It is right to warn those who have formed the habit 











of reading lighter works of taste, that, unless they are 
willing to resign the luxury of being “beguiled,”’ they 
cannot consult these columns with pleasure or with 
patience; but if resolved, at some sacrifice, to form a 
relish for more substantial aliment, in the use of which 
they may recover 2 sound mind, it is hoped that the 
Repository will subserve their righteous purpose. 
Should such attempt to read it, may it promote their 
convalescence. 

Having said so much about reading, I shall be par- 
doned the addition of a few words in regard to being 
read. As the orator craves audience, so the writer 
would be tempted to solicit readers, were it not, (for 
what reason I am ignorant,) that while the speaker is 
indulged, the scribbler is prohibited by custom. I have 
not the effrontery to violate this custom; yet, with 
the privilege of exordium I am disposed to ask a favor 
of those who do read. My petition to such is, that 
they read piece by piece, tame and bold, prose and 
rhyme, from first to last; patiently pursuing the sev- 
eral articles to their close, and dividing to each its due 
share of time and meditation. 

This thorough and connected mode may sometimes 
try their patience. But it most often happen that dif- 
ferent articles will bear to each other an intimate re- 
lation; so that the antecedent will be an introduction 
to the sequent, or the sequent a farther exposition of 
the theme discussed in the antecedent. This explains 
why it is desirable to adopt the method of reading 
here suggested. And if it should render the task toil- 
some in the beginning, it will become more pleasant in 
the end, inasmuch as that is best relished, if relishable 
at all, which is best understood. 

But besides reading the articles in their order, I so- 
licit the thorough perusal of each. ‘To tell the plain 
truth, I dread nothing so much as being “cut in pieces.” 
If correspondents were to speak, they would doubtless 
say the same. In their, as well as my own behalf, I 
therefore anxiously entreat—not that you will read, 
but that if you do read, having once’ commenced an 
article, you will press on to its conclusion. Respect 
the rights of parentage; but do not pass Solomon’s 
judgment, and cruelly divide the child asunder. If 
you will have half, take all. You will scarcely de- 
mand the reason. Can there be symmetry in that 
which is rent and mangled? Not if it was ever a per- 
fect whole; and if the articles in this paper should be 
so unfinished and rude that they will appear as well 
in fractions as in units, read until that fact is as- 
certained, and thenceforth act your pleasure. Until 
then, if you please, never amputate a suffering limb, 
and then mischievously judge all (and of course con- 
demn all) from the unsightly appearance of a severed, 
mortified member. If you find it wearisome to travel 
slowly, as now happens, through ten or twelve columns 
devoted to one thread-bare theme, think that another 
has gone before you and made a much heavier journey, 
sweating and groaning all along under the crushing 
burden of the quill. If he would thus pioneer your 


way, you ought patiently to follow after. 
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PHYSICAL SCIENCE. 

Messrs. Epvrrors,—Under the above head I pro- 
pose, if it meet with your approbation, to furnish a few 
articles for the Ladies’ Repository. Once an apology 
might have been deemed necessary for introducing sci- 
entific articles into a periodical for the Jadies; but now, 
I trust, no such apology need be made. The females 
of this country, especially, are beginning to understand 
and appreciate their privileges. ‘They believe that the 
Creator has no more denied them a knowledge of his 
works than of his word. Many have learned “price- 
less lessons of wisdom” from this book of “elder Scrip- 
ture” — 


“ Lessons of wisdom, purer than the deep 
And strangely wrought philosophies that burn 
And waste the spirit.” 


And permit me to express the hope that one object 
aimed at by the conductors of this magazine, shall be 
to cultivate in the minds of its fair readers a quench- 
less love of the “pure philosophy of nature.” I shall 


be happy to know that I have contributed my mite to- 
wards the accomplishment of so desirable an object. 


“Q, let us cherish, with a miser’s care, 
Our love of all that’s beautiful and fair 
In the bright world before us—let us learn 
How clear the fountains of instruction flow 
From Nature’s free and unexhausted urn ; 
And from the toil of study let us go 
To read her priceless lessons, and to view 
Upon heaven’s distant realms of trackless blue, 
On the broad ocean, or the extended land, 
The glowing impress of one mighty Hand.” 


In the first number I wili give a very brief sketch 
of the early history of some of the most important 
branches of natural science. 

Very respectfully, yours, &c., 

Ohio University, Nov., 1840. 


F. Merrick. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Some knowledge of physical objects must have been 
coeval with the first observations of man. No sooner 
were his senses capable of performing their proper 
functions, than his eyes fell upon the wide-spread page 
of nature. Here he read in living and radiant charac- 
ters the wonderful works of God. He saw the sun 
shining in his strength, the moon leading on one by 
one the starry host, until the whole firmament was 
thickly studded with the gems of night. Around him 
he saw moving innumerable forms of life. The mas- 
todon, with heavy tread, paced the distant plain—the 
lion, crouching beneath the thicket of a glen, watched 
for his prey—the antelope was leaping among the 
cragged rocks—the verdant groves were vocal with the 
music of the feathered tribe—insects were sipping nec- 
tar from every opening flower; while the finny race 
were sporting in the limpid streams in all the joyous- 
ness of life. With a scene like this spread out be- 
fore him, not to have studied it with thrilling interest, 
would indicate an insensibility to the displays of Di- 
vine wisdom and goodness—such as we cannot attri- 
bute to him while in a state of innocency. And it is 
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not unworthy of remark, that the first act which man 
performed, of which we have any account, was to sys- 
tematize the zoology of paradise. 

Such, indeed, are the relations existing between man 
and the sensible objects with which he is surrounded, 
that he cannot, if he would, remain entirely ignorant 
of the phenomena of nature, which are constantly ex- 
hibiting the laws and properties of the material world. 
As might be expected, therefore, most of the nations 
of antiquity devoted considerable attention to several 
branches of natural science. 

ASTRONOMY. 

The heavenly bodies, from their brilliancy and appa- 
rent motion, as well as from the important purposes 
which they serve, must have interested mankind from 
the earliest periods. Hence, we hear one, whose 
writings are considered by many as the most ancient 
that have come down to us, speaking of “the sweet 
influences of Pleiades,’ and “the bands of Orion.” 
The Chaldeans, Pheenicians, and Egyptians, made 
some important observations in astronomy. Greece, 
at an early period in her history, cultivated this science 
with considerable success. Thales, one of her phi- 
losophers, long before the Christian era, predicted 
an eclipse. Anaximander observed the obliquity of 
the ecliptic. Pythagoras asserted that the stars were 
worlds, and that the earth was round; Philolaus that 
the earth had an annual revolution around the sun, 
and Hicetas that it revolved upon its axis. Eudoxus 
applied the principles of geometry to this science, and 
made several important discoveries, Archimedes deter- 
mined the distances of a number of the planets from 
the sun, and Hipparchus formed a catalogue of the fixed 
stars. The Chinese, also, made some proficiency in 
astronomy more than a thousand years before the com- 
mencement of the present era; and at a later period 
the Arabians prosecuted the science with great zeal, 
and not without some success. But it was not until 
the sixteeniii century that the true system of the 
universe was fully developed. The labors of Tycho 
Brahe, Kepler, Galileo, and Newton, with those of 
their contemporaries, established the principles of this 
sublime science upon a foundation as immutable as the 
laws of nature themselves. 

CHEMISTRY AND MINERALOGY. 

Chemistry and mineralgy must have been in their 
origin as they have been in their progress, nearly 
contemporaneous, It is impossible to point out the 
precise time when the first observations were made in 
either, but some knowledge of both must have been 
obtained before the Noachian deluge, as a number of 
the valuable metals had been discovered, as weil as‘the 
processes for their reduction, and their uses. The pro- 
ductions of many of the nations of antiquity show 
considerable acquaintance with these branches of sci- 
ence. This knowledge, however, was mostly confined 
to artizans, who handed it down from one generation to 
another, in connection with the knowledge of their sev- 
eral arts, except in Egypt, where chemistry, as well as 
mineralogy, was studied as a science. Here great pro- 
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ficiency would undoubtedly have been made in these, 
had not the philosophers of that age been “smitten 
with the delirium of alchemy.” 

The stone by which it was supposed all the baser 
metals might be changed into gold and silver, the elix- 
er of life, that was expected to put an end to the rava- 
ges of the fell destroyer, the alcahest, or universal sol- 
vent, and some other things equally imaginary, were 
for several centuries the only objects of their research. 
But the delusions of alchemy were by no means con- 
fined to Egypt. They diffused themselves throughout 
almost the entire civilized world; and, in some form, 
continued to retard the progress of science as late as 
the sixteenth century. It is true, several important 
discoveries were made by the alchemists; but by them 
these were never turned to good account. In pursuit 
of a phantasm, they overlooked all realities. Notwith- 
standing, therefore, some of the facts accumulated by 
them have been advantageously employed in modern 
times, still their occult science will for ever stand a 
monument of human weakness and folly. 

Those who first applied the principles of chemistry 
to a useful purpose, confined their labors almost exclu- 
sively to pharmacy. Becher greatly extended the lim- 
its of the science by showing its connection with the 
various phenomena of nature. Stahl deduced gen- 
eral principles from facts which had been previously 
collected. Still, it was not until about the middle of 
the last century, when Rouelle made known the great 
utility of chemistry, that it became generally studied. 
From that time to the present, this branch of science 
has numbered among its cultivators some of the first 
minds of Europe and in this country; and probably 
none has been more extensively useful in promoting 
the arts of civilized life. 

BOTANY. 

Botany also came in for its share of attention among 
the nations of antiquity. The first writings upon this 
subject, of which we have any account, are those of 
Solomon. It is said that in a treatise which he wrote 
upon natural history, “he spoke of trees, from the ce- 
dar tree that grows in Lebanon, even unto the hyssop 
that springeth out of the wall.’ Some of the early 
Greek philosophers also gave their attention to the 
study of plants. But little valuable information, how- 
ever, seems to have been collected until about three 
hundred years before Christ. At this time Theo- 
phrastus published his “History of Plants,” in which 
he “treats of the origin, propagation, anatomy, and 
construction, of vegetable life and vegetation.” This 
work opens the proper historic era of botany as a sci- 
ence, although the views of Theophrastus were in 
many respects very erroneous. Pliny, the elder, devo- 


‘ted fifteen books of his “History of the World” to this 


subject. But consisting as his works did of an indis- 
criminate collection of truth and error, they contribu- 
ted but little to the advancement of science. 

From this time until the revival of letters, botany 
was doomed to share the common fate of almost every 
department of learning. When first revived, the old 
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and erroneous systems were adopted, but with some 
new errors, the most ridiculous and absurd, ingrafted 
upon them. To tie immortal Linneus belongs the 
honor of systemizing this interesting and useful sci- 
ence upon correct principles. By extensive observa- 
tion he made himself familiar with a great variety of 
plants. He marked with striking precision their char- 
acteristical differences, and with equal accuracy de- 
fined their organs. In short, under his hands the 
science of botany became entirely remodeled; and al- 
though improvements and additions have been made 
to his work in subsequent times, it still remains one of 
the many and enduring monuments upon which he 
left the impress of his own great mind. 
ZOOLOGY. 

In the general outlines of zoology the ancients were 
probably better versed than in any of the natural sci- 
ences. Indeed, it is thought by a late writer that the 
work of Aristotle entitled, “On the History of Ani- 
mals,” exhibits almost as clearly the true principles of 
classification as the great work of Cuvier upon the 
same subject; still, in the details, his work, like those 
of all other ancient writers upon the same subject, 
abounds with egregious errors. 

GEULOGY. : 

This is comparatively a modern science, though 
many important observations must have been made at 
avery early period. The first cultivators of geology, 
leaving the proper subject of investigation, wasted 
their energies in vainly attempting to account for the 
origin of the earth, and to explain the mode of its for- 
mation. Their attempts to answer the question, “How 
was the world made ?” gave rise to the various systems 
of cosmogony. But after all their speculations, some 
of which exhibited no small ingenuity, though others 
were extravagantly absurd, the question remained, by 
them, unanswered. The single declaration, that “in 
the beginning God created the heavens and the earth,” 
demolishes all their theories, and affords the only con- 
sistent answer to the question with which they started. 

In modern times philosophers had been but little 
more successful, before the commencement of the pres- 
ent century. Such was the rage for theories, that facts 
were almost entirely disregarded, or a single fact was 
seized, and upon that a theory was constructed which 
was to account for all geological phenomena. If oth- 
er facts, forcing themselves upon them, seemed at vari- 
ance with their favorite theories, geologists, instead of 
accommodating their theories to the facts, attempted to 
reverse the order of procedure. But nature bows not 
thus obsequiously to the caprice of man; and while her 
professed expounders were waging a ceaseless war of 
words, each defending his “baseless fabric’”’ with all that 
acrimony and violence which error is wont to summon 
to its aid, she still remained unchanged and unmoved. 

Towards the close of the last century, most geolo- 
gists had arranged themselves into two parties, gener- 
ally known as the Volcanists and Neptunists, with 
Hutton at the head of the former and Werner at the 
head of the latter. At length some began to feel, not 
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so much the force of the arguments of the contending 
parties as of the common adage, that “facts are stub- 
born things.” ‘These, renouncing all theories, diligent- 
ly devoted themselves to observation, and in a short 
time had collected a great number of valuable data. 
In 1807 the Geological Society of London was formed 
upon the same principle. A new era in geology had 
now commenced; and from that up to the present time, 
its progress, considering the difficulties with which it | 
has had to contend, has been probably unparalleled in, 
the history of science. 
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FEMALE EDUCATION. 


BY CALEB ATWATER, ESQ. 


Tar treatment and education of females in this 
country, compared with the treament and education 
which they receive in any other country, form a most) 
striking contrast. This subject, so important in itself, 
as it affects not only our females, but our whole com- 
munity, demands our serious consideration. We are 
aware of the fact, that much has been written on this 
subject, especially of late years. Some writers, more 
particularly female authors, have said many excellent 
things touching this matter; but, we are equally well 
aware, that nearly all that has appeared in novels, or 
in silly periodicals—written, or conducted, mostly by 
frivolous young men—is utterly unworthy of woman, 
and injurious and even disgraceful to our country. 
Having said thus, we leave to themselves such self- 
conceited authors, and their readers and admirers. 

In all countries, except in this Union, whether in 
Europe or America, the females labor out of doors in 
the open air. They drive or hold the plough, and some- 
times draw it, beside an ass or a mule, (as in Italy.) 
They rake hay, they use the hoe, the axe and the saw ; 
they sow and reap the grain ; and, in fact, perform all 
sorts of labor on the farm. They make long journies 
on business, and carry it on in their houses, shops, and 
store-rooms, At court, they are politicians. Forty 
years since, the farmers’ wives and daughters labored 
on the farm, in parts of New York, Pennsylvania, and 
in all the settlements where German or Irish people 
dwelt in considerable numbers. The arrival of the 
New Englanders among them, banished the females 
from the fields to their houses and firesides. The 
change was beneficial to both sexes; but, from one 
extreme, how prone are we to vibrate to the other! 
Are our females to be mere kitchen maids, without a 
particle of information, except it belong to mere labor 
of body, without any mental cultivation ? 

A FASHIONABLE FEMALE EDUCATION. 

If they are taught any thing more, shall it be only, 
how to play on the harp, the guitar, and the piano 
forte; to draw figures on paper or cloth, with a paint- 
er’s brush or a needle? To dance a waltz; walk 
gracefully on their toes; make a handsome courtesy ; 








keep an album; sing a fashionable song ; wear corsets, 
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false curls and artificial flowers; hold a silly conversa- 
tion on nothing; leer and look languishing; and—act 
the fool? 

We have banished the former state of things, as to 
the treatment of females, and we now anxiously desire 
to see driven out of our land, the present frivolous 
practices which we have named, ‘They are a disgrace 
to this enlightened age. 

The main objects of educating females are precisely 
the same with those of educating the other sex—to de- 
velop all their powers and faculties, and to prepare 
them for happiness and usefulness. We take it for 
granted, because we know it is in fact so, that females 
are as capable of attaining all sorts of knowledge as 
the other sex. Indeed, they learn more easily, and at 
an earlier age, than the other sex. They are more 
easily governed and more plastic. We have already 
hinted at’a fashionable female education. We now 
proceed to state what we wish our females to learn. 
In addition to the commoh branches of education, such 
as reading, writing, English grammar, and arithmetic, 
we wish to see superadded, geography, chemistry, bot- 
any, vocal music, astronomy, algebra, rhetoric, miner- 
alogy, geology, mechanics, natural and moral philoso- 
phy, geometry, and all the branches of the higher 
mathematics; civil and’ ecclesiastical history, biogra- 
phy; including more especially, the lives of great, 
good and distinguished women. By raising the char- 
acter of woman, Christianity has already done a great 
deal for her, and itself. We wish to see it do more 
still, for her education, especially in our own coun- 
try. “The dignity, purity, and loveliness of woman, 
ought to be made the study of both sexes. We 
ought to breathe into the very souls of our youth of 
both sexes, high and holy thoughts of the mother, sis- 
ter, wife, daughter, and female friend. We should 
kindle into flame, a high, pure and holy admiration of 
a truly good, and well educated woman. Let us strive 
to make all hearts thrill into tenderness at the fidelity, 
fortitude, and tenderness of woman. Civilization and 
Christianity owe much to woman; to American wo- 
men, in savage lands.”’* As we admit of no differ- 
ences, in the capacities of the two sexes for attaining 
knowledge, so we know of no difference in the modes 
of conveying it to their minds. What food is to the 
body, knowledge is to the mind; it adds to its dimen- 
sions, expands, strengthens, elevates, ennobles, and in- 
vigorates it. Right education of either sex, forms good 
habits and eradicates bad ones. And, as good, nutri- 
tious food taken into the body, becomes incorporated 
with the body and forms a part of itself, so knowledge 
taken into the mind, and properly digested, becomes a 
portion of the soul itself. ‘T’o such a sound, thorough 
and extensive education of females, as we are recom- 
mending, we are: well aware that there are numerous 
objections in this country ; and we will proceed to state 
and answer some of them. 

It is objected, “that such an education, occupies too 
much time, and costs too much money.” We reply, 
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that following up our plan of education to its end, 
would not occupy as much time, nor cost as much 
money as are now expended on acquiring the showy, 
frivolous and foolish education now in vogue. The 
present fashionable education, can, at best only render 
happy its possessor for a few short years, which are 
happy enough, generally, without it. It then vanishes 
and disappears for ever; whereas, our system affords an 
education that lasts for ever. At the very most, the 
first lasts until the female is married, whereas, the oth- 
er endures for ever. 

The early education of the daughter, ought to be 
more thorough, deeper, clearer, sounder, more exten- 
sive and better than the education of the son; because 
the daughter, early in life, becomes a wife and a moth- 
er; retires from the world, to her own peculiar em- 
pire—her home. The son, if not thoroughly educa- 
ted for his calling, at first, is compelled by circum- 
stances, by the world, all around him—by rivals in 
business—by his own shame and emulation, to educate 
himself. Indeed, he is always learning something, 
either by good or bad luck, useful for him to know. 
It is not so with the daughter who must learn in early 
life or never learn. Be a woman ever so wealthy in 
this country, she must know how to cook her food, to 
wash and iron her clothes and those of her family, 
to nurse her children and teach her daughters to do 
the same. If she have servants they may be ignorant, 
lazy and worthless; and there may be times when no 
servants can be procured. She may be too poor to 
hire servants. So that every house-keeper must know 
all these arts of house-keeping. But it is often object- 
ed, “that asound, substantial education makes women 
pedantic, and disagreeable companions.” Were that 
the case, we say, then make female education com- 
mon. We never boast of having any thing which is 
common to all around us. Who ever boasted that he 
had two eyes, two arms, or ten toes? Although we 
admitted the validity of this objection, for the purpose 
of showing that it destroyed itself, yet we deny the 
assertion altogether as applying more, or even as much 
to women as to men of learning, who are sometimes 
quite rough and rustic, if not pedantic in their man- 
ners. The farmer, the mechanic, and even the horse- 
jockey, have as much pedantry, in their way of show- 
ing it, as the lady or the man of learning. Nay, they 
have more of that commodity which we may call pe- 
dantry. Vanity and obtrusiveness of knowledge and 
skill, resemble the noise of shallow and small streams 
of water, which belongs not to large and deep ones 
which are silent and still. We take no notice of the 
crack and the flourish of a horse-jockey’s whip, because 
he is beneath our notice, but if a learned woman or a 
learned man should be vain of her or his knowledge, 
we should notice and wonder at it, because it is so un- 
common a sight for us to see. So this objection de- 
stroys itself, and proves the contrary of what it affirms. 

It is objected, “that good, sound, substantial knowl- 
edge in women prevents their attending to their do- 
mestic duties, of wife, mother and friend,” 











Can it be supposed, for a moment, that such an edu- 
cation, can so operate on her mind, as to make her 
forget her appropriate duties; make her hate her hus- 
band; will she cease to love her child and forget the 
duties which she owes to her God and her neighbor? 
“ Credat Judzus Appella—non ego.” But if learning, 
even profound learning, can blot out connubial Jove 
and maternal affection, can ignorance give its Cimme- 
rian votary, order, method, prudence, discretion, indus- 
try, frugality, love, affection, and all the domestic vir- 
tues? Itisa common maxim, “that we cannot have 
too much of a good thing;” but if ignorance among 
women, is a good thing, we certainly have quite too 
much of it at present. And, finally, as to the objec- 
tion to learning and consequent love of ignorance, can 
the latter make a good, kind, benevolent, industrious, 
intelligent, and faithful wife; a fond, affectionate and 
faithful mother? We hold the very reverse of such 
an opinion. As it now too often happens, that women 
of forty know, actually, less than many a boy only 
twelve years old! Even the lovers of ignorance in 
women, will hardly dare to argue in favor of such a 
disparity of knowledge between the former and the 
latter. For the consolation, however, of men, who 
fear that our system of female education will soon be- 
come so perfect that they cannot find ignorant women 
enough for wives and companions for them, we can 
assure them that do all we can to educate them, yet | 
there will always be ignorant women enough for all 
such men. We hope this idea will console them. To 
another class of men, we say, consider, for a moment, 
the solitary state, in which women are placed—the ill- 
treatment which they sometimes receive, snd which 
they are compelled to bear in silence, without the pow- 
er of complaining, and these men will be compelled to 
acknowledge that the happiness of such women must 
be drawn from their own-minds. In such a case, who 
will be the happiest? the well read and well educated, 
or the ignorant women? 

Again, if pompous men, who fear women as their 
rivals in knowledge, prefer ignorant women, yet men 
of liberal minds and true politeness, prefer, enthusias- 
tically prefer, a learned woman as their wife, compan-* 
ion and friend, and for the mother of their children. 
They prefer a wife, whose conversation is agreeable ;‘ 
who, forgetting herself, can strive to please them; can 
sympathize with them; soothe all their sorrows and 
render them happy. Such a woman can suggest 4 
thousand amenities, and thereby fix her empire in the 
heart. She can render herself so agreeable and so ne- 
cessary that she may rise in the domestic circle, becom~ 
ing its cement and its charm. Domestic life is het 
proper sphere, and it is there that she is most happy 
and most useful. Society, too, owes to her its balance 
and its tone. In the circle in which she moves she 
may correct what is wrong, moderate what is unruly, 
and restrain indecorum. She may prevent excess, 
check vice, and protect virtue. Domestic comfort is 
the chief source of her influence, and nothing tends so 
much to improve the character of men as domestic 
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peace. Her smile can drive away and dissipate the 
cloud on her husband's brow, and gladden his heart. 
The feudal system is gone for ever, so that to secure 
respect a woman must now effect that object by her 
intrinsic qualities. For her real, intrinsic excellence, 
her usefulness, and the happiness which she confers 
on her husband, her children and the domestic circle, 
she is now most highly appreciated. To be happy, 
however, a woman must be pious. If religion be ne- 
cessary in common troubles, how shall she be able to 
pass through graver sorrows, from which she is by no 
means exempt! Nothing is more affecting than a wo- 
man’s chastened sorrow. Her ties may all be dissolved, 
her fond hopes all withered, her affections blighted, yet 
peace may dwell in her heart and heaven in her eye. 
Such a woman, overwhelmed with deep sorrow will 
retire to her chamber, her closet, and go with her whole 
heart to Him who has said, “Ye that are weary and 
heavy laden, come to me, and I will give you rest.” 
It is in her silent chamber, she learns to look her sor-| 
rows in the face, encounter and subdue them; she thus 
becomes familiar with the features of her grief; she 
communes with affliction, as if it were a heavenly 
messenger sent down by her heavenly Father to warn 
her that this is not her better home, and that she should 
so pass through time as to prepare for her eternal 
home. By thus communing with her affliction, her 
own heart and her God, she learns to cast all her bur- 
dens of grief on that Almighty arm that can and will 
sustain her, lighten her load, and make it easy to bear, 
Religion is exactly what a woman needs. It is the 
best and almost the only elevating principle. It iden- 
tifies itself with all the actions of her life, because 
all her actions flow from a heart that has become a 
pure fountain, into which the salt of divine grace has 
been cast. Religion gives a woman that dignity which 
best suits her dependence—a dignity of feeling, not of 
station. She may be morally great, though her station 
be a subordinate one. Religion, in woman, is never 
more lovely, nor more dignified snd morally sublime, 
than when it causes her to wipe off the tear from the 
sufferer’s brow; impart a martyr’s courage to the hum- 
blest spirit; teach us, in the stillness of the sick cham- 
ber, to bow our heads in submission to the Author of our 
being, and endure our trials with Christian fortitude. 
The greatest blessing attending female influence is 
the promotion of religious feeling. A religious woman 
may, by gentle persuasion, enforce truth and cause re- 
1igion to be loved for her sake. By her example she 
can best persuade others to love goodness. By wit- 
nessing its good effect on her, men may be brought to 
correctly appreciate its real value. How efficacious 
has been such a silent appeal, when an open and direct 
one would have failed! A woman may be so pious to- 
wards her parents, so affectionate towards her husband, 
so devoted to her children—she may so grace the family 
and private circle that her religion is no longer condemn- 
ed even by the vilest of men. Many a pious son has 
acknowledged, with tears of gratitude, what he owed 





to his mother. Such a woman has witnesses of her! 
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goodness, in the hearts of all around her; but what- 
ever she attempts to do should be accompanied by hu- 
mility. This equally applies to both sexes. Jesus 
himself has set the example and all must follow it. 
We should doubt the success of any one who attempt- 
ed to use his or her influence without humility—with- 
out the lowliness and gentleness of the Savior. The 
subject is so vast, and our capacities are so limited that 
assumption only shows our weakness, where we should 
strive to follow and learn of our great Teacher. 
FEMALE FANATICS. 

What can be more disgusting than to see women, 
sometimes, even very young women, arrogating to 
themselves, not merely the right of private judgment, 
but of dictation, in matters of great conflicting, doubt- 
ful questions of national importance? Do we not 
sometimes see them become the tools of some fanatic, 
some zealot, whose ever- varying opinions they blindly 
adopt and follow, in his erratic and eccentric orbit? 
The religion of such women consists wholly of im- 
pulse and feeling. Their domestic duties are forgot- 
ten and neglected. They wander about from house 
to house, retailing the errors of the day; dealing out 
their favorite drugs end nostrums to weak and way- 
ward Christians. They travel around, carrying with 
them specifics, which, if used, will produce the identi- 
cal mental and moral diseases which they pretend to 
cure! In this way they may kindle, for a moment, a 
little blaze, but it is not a fire which originated in the 
sanctuary. The coals which kindled it came from the 
empyric’s furnace, not from the altar. ‘T’o such per- 
sons we would say, that fanaticism is not true religion. 
It is a noisome weed, not the Rose of Sharon, Fa- 
naticism is ever bold and walks with long strides, un- 
vailed, in the broad street; tells her tale aloud, and 
courts display. She runs to the rich and to the poor, 
to the learned and the ignorant, stirring up strife and 
party spirit. 

How different is the modest and quiet mein of 

TRUE RELIGION. 

She shuns the crowd of idle gazers, and opens not 
the garrulous mouth of fame. Known by few, seen 
by few, she may be found in the retired village, the 
private circle, or solitary chamber; but wherever she 
is found, whether seated on a throne, or on a mole-hill; 
whether dwelling in a lofty and splendid palace, or in 
a lowly and sordid shed ; whether commanding an em- 
pire, or sold in slavery; whether adorned with dia- 
monds, or clothed in rags; whether in prosperity or 
adversity, joy or sorrow, peace and purity dwell in her 
heart, heaven in her eye, and in all her actions dignity 


and love. 
One of the most important duties of a mother is due 


to her children. In infancy she is their best nurse, in 
childhood and youth she is their best teacher. No 
matter how many teachers the children may have, their 
mother cannot be dispensed with, because she is better 
than all others. She must teach the first lesson, and 
so teach them that they will never be forgotten in after 
life. She must give life and energy to the whole sys- 
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tem of education. She will teach her children either 
good or bad, because her children will follow her ex- 
ample. It is the mother’s duty to watch the early bias, 
to regulate the temper, and to mend the heart, to teach 
its young spirit to ascend to heaven in prayer, and to 
turn all the little incidents of a child’s life into lessons 
of wisdom. On the mother the child most sweetly 
smiles, confides most in her, and goes to her, in all its 
little trials, for sympathy, consolation, and relief. To 
that great and good Being who has given her the child, 
should she teach it to go, as its heavenly Father, as its 
best friend, and rely on him, his care, protection and 
love. These facts being so, the necessity of such a 
female education as we advocate is apparent. She 
may be placed where, unless she educate her children, 
they cannot be educated by any one else. She may 
be left a widow with children, and an estate unsettled 
and left in confusion, so that unless she is well educa- 
ted, she may be defrauded out of her last dollar. Our 
laws do all they can do for widows and orphans, but 
they cannot do every thing. She must learn herrights 
and maintain them. In all her trials, in all her griefs, 
on account of herself and her orphans, she may-—she 
must go to Him who has promised to be her God. 


Original. 
TO AUTUMN. 


BY THE LATE MRS, C, H. KIDDER. 


AUTUMN, sweet autumn, again thou art here, 
Thou last in the train of the vanishing year ; 
In thy mantle of beauty again thou art come, 
To remind us we’re passing to a happier home. 


We greet thee, fair mistress of beauty and light, 
Displaying thy colors resplendently bright, 

Spreading round us thy hues so gorgeously wreathed, 
To sombre the scene on which summer has breathed. 


Stir up the deep forests, shake off the dry leaves ; 

They may serve for the garland the weird woman 
weaves ; 

But bright be thy wreath my fancy shall twine, 

Thou fairest of seasons in the swift flight of time. 


Thou comest from heaven, true herald of love, 

To enrich us with beauty just caught, from above, 
Thy charms are all borrowed from paradise’s throne, 
To throw o’er our feelings their holiest tone. 


Thou mind’st us of death; and swift be our flight 

To thine own parent home of love and of light— 

Thou speakest of change; but each change brings us 
near 

The unchanging scenes of yonder bright sphere. 


Then glad be thy welcome, sweet season of bliss, 
Thou herald of scenes far fairer than these ; 
We hail thy return as the presage of rest, 








In the city of God, in the home of the blest. 
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THE EMPEROR’S BIRTH-DAY. 


BY REY. D. P. KIDDER. 


Tur 2d of December is distinguished in the an- 
nals of royalty as the birth-day of the first and only na- 
tive sovereign of the New World. I speak not of abo- 
riginal monarchs, or of those in whom sovereignty is 
native. The former may have existed in unchronicled 
succession hundreds of years prior to the great era of 
discovery. The latter may have been found formerly, 
as well as now, in that obscurity where proud science 
and prouder ambition never strayed to awaken the im- 
pulses of the soul. 

I refer to the only European dynasty which has 
transferred itself to the shores of the western continent. 
The house of Alcantara had for several generations 
swayed the sceptre of Portugal. That kingdom, once 
distinguished for her science, her discoveries, and her 
conquests, as well as for her bloody Inquisition, was 
doomed, when the star of her prosperity was already 
waning, to be added to the victorious trophies of Napo~ 
leon Buonaparte. The forces of the conqueror were al- 
ready surmounting the heights of Lisbon, when a fleet 
bearing the royal family weighed anchor in the Tagus, 
and made sail for the New World. The residence of 
Don John VL., in Brazil, was not protracted. He return- 
ed, leaving Pedro, his eldest son, regent of that exten- 
sive country, which had before been a colony, but now 
was a part of the kingdom of Portugal. The fires of 
revolution had been already kindled on the western 
continent, and the spirit of freedom, so gloriously tri- 
umphant in North America, extended itself to many a 
patriot breast in the far south. Pedro himself espoused 
the cause of Brazilian independence. The revolution- 
ary struggle was at length successful. Brazil became 
an independent nation, She adopted a constitution, 
and a limited monarchical government. Don Pedro 
was acclaimed as her first emperor. He became allied 
in marriage to the royal house of Austria. The em- 
press was mother of Donna Maria, Donna Januaria, 
Donna Francisca, and finally, on the 2d of December, 
1825, of Don Pedro II., the present emperor of Brazil. 
In the course of events, Don Pedro L., after a reign of 
about eight years, found it necessary to abdicate the 
throne, which he did in favor of his then infant son. 
The people of Rio de Janeiro, assembled by thousands 
in a large square of their city, hitherto called Campo 
de Santa Anna, received the news that the young child 
was to be their emperor with vivas and deafening ac- 
clamations. The place was thenceforth called Campo 
de Honra—The field of Honor. 

The ex-emperor was conveyed to Europe on beard a 
British man-of-war. His father having recently de- 
ceased, he assumed, by hereditary right, the throne of 
his ancestors, but only to abdicate in favor of his eldest 
daughter. Don Miguel his brother, commonly entitled 
the usurper, contested the supremacy by a long and 
bloody struggle. He was at length defeated, and the 
ex-emperor before he died, saw his children, all Ameri- 
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can born, in quiet possession of the right of kings in 
either hemisphere, in both the Old and New World. 
Donna Maria is still the Queen of Portugal. Don Pe- 
dro II., by his very youth and innocence, continues to 
exert a most happy influence over the destinies of the 
wide empire of Brazil. Donna Januaria and Donna 
Francisca remain attached to his court, and are styled 
his most august sisters, while Donna Januaria, by vir- 
tue of a decree of the general assembly of the empire, 
is entitled the imperial princess, and would ascend the 
throne in the event of her brother’s death. The design 
of the above rapid sketch of historical facts will be mani- 
fest to the reader. 

In the establishment of an hereditary monarchy on 
the shores of the western world, there occurred an event 
of no trifling interest or importance. Nor does it be- 


come us, in our superlative contempt for whatever is’ 


not republican, to regard it with indifference. It is far, 
however, from being the design of this article to enter 
into political reflections. I wish merely to illustrate 
some of the customs which have grown out of the event, 
and which prevail throughout a wide and interesting 
portion of our continent. 

The Brazilians celebrate six dias de grande gala, or 
political holydays. The lst of January heads the list, 
with New-Year’s compliments to his majesty. The 
25th of March commemorates the adoption of the con- 
stitution. The 7th of April is the anniversary of the 
emperor's accession to the throne. The 3d of May is 
the day for the regular opening of the imperial legisla- 
tive assembly. The 7th of September is the anniver- 
sary of the declaration of national independence; while 
the last, though by no means least in the catalogue, is 
the emperor’s birth-day, on the 2d of December. 
The custom of celebrating /e jour de naissance, the an- 
niversary of one’s introduction to the joys and sorrows 
of mortal existence, has descended from olden time. 

The formality of birth-day presents and the etiquet 
of birth-day compliments in former days and in other 
countries, is to many an object of curious inquiry. 
But no where else have those formalities been so ex- 
cessive as in Roman Catholic countries. There, indi- 
viduals are systematically trained to celebrate the day 
of their patron saint, of the patron saint of their village, 
of their Church, of their sovereign, &c. In connection 
with these, their own birth-day, and those of their 
friends, assume an importance correspondent to their 
ideas of relative consequence. ‘Thus the natal days of 
the princesses already named are designated by author- 
ity dias de pequena gala, or complimentary holydays 
for the nation, 

The celebration of the gala days in general, even of 
those most important in our estimation, such as the an- 
niversary of national independence, affords a striking 
contrast to similar celebrations in the United States. 
The display of flags, the parade of soldiery, and the 
pealing of cannon are common to both. But whatever 
is intellectual, and calculated to instruct the public mind 
in the history of the past or in the principles of civil 
liberty, are peculiar to one. There may be much that 
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is vapid and bombastic in some of the 4th of July ora- 
tions, and much that is any thing but poetry in many 
4th of July poems, celebrated as that day is by per- 
sons of nearly every age, condition and neighborhood 
of our great country. But it may be safely questioned 
whether in any other portion or age of the world, fifty 
successive anniversaries have called forth an equal 
amount of true eloquence, both in story and in song. 
At any rate, the recent efforts to promote moral, as well 
as intellectual and political improvement, on that day, 
and to diffuse it through the whole mass of society, fur- 
nish a peculiar and happy feature in the celebration of 
our national jubilee. 

The writer has repeatedly witnessed. similar celebra- 
tions in the southern part of our continent, but never 
became acquainted with the solitary instance in which 
a public address on any subject was delivered, unless, 
perchance, in the theatre. Females have no part in 
the matter, except to behold from their balconied win- 
dows the attempted pageantry of a procession, or to 
gaze upon the varied costumes of foreign diplomatic 
and consular agents, or those of other persons of na- 
val, military, or civil distinction, who are formally 
invited “to add by their presence to the pomp and 
splendor of the beija maon.” This term signifies the 
kissing of hands, and indicates literally the ceremonial 
salutation of the sovereign at the Lusitanian and Bra- 
zilian courts. But as the emperor cannot be corpore- 
ally present in the several and distant provinces of his 
realm, how shall the appropriate salutation be paid 
him? That genius which presents a crucifix or a pic- 
ture before the worshiper, to aid the infirmities of his 
conception, and which teaches that praying before the 
image of a saint will secure to us more of the favor of 
the Deity, has not been backward to suggest a resource 
for an occasion like this. 

The place of honor in the sala de cortejo, hall of sal- 
utation, is allotted to the portrait of his majesty. On 
either hand, supposing the place to be the capital of 
a province, will stand the president and the bishop. 
Before these, “in measured step and true,” pass the 
dignitaries invited, in the order of their rank and dis- 
tinction, atthe appropriate place, paying their obei- 
sance to the imperial portrait. Mutual compliments 
are thereafter interchanged among the company, and 
each individual retires in the midst of whatever dis- 
play he has chosen or been able to summon for the oc- 
casion. 

On the last day of November, 1839, late at evening, 
the writer of this article was on board a Brazilian steam 
packet, approaching the city of Bahia, or St. Salvador, 
from the north. As the Pernambucana rounded the 
Cape of St. Antonia, and bore up directly for her an- 
chorage in front of the town, volleys of rockets, in ir- 
regular succession, shot up from the heights above us, 
careering with fiery and serpentine track through the 
dark expanse of a clouded sky. Their innocent crack- 
ling responded, like distant musketry, to the peal of 
many a deep-toned bell, which, from church, cathedral, 
and convent, announced approaching festivities. 
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This city, one of the oldest in America, the ancient 
capital of Brazil, the first seat of the viceroys, and es- 
pecially distinguished among the Brazilians as having 
been the first landing-place of the king of Portugal, 
in his visit to the New World; yea, St. Salvador itself, 
no longer than one year previous, was in the hands of 
traitors to their country. The bloody flag of rebellion 
waved over the ramparts of her ancient forts. The 
majority of her citizens had been driven from their 
peaceful homes, and the fires of licensed incendiarisin 
had laid in smoking ruins some of her fairest edifices. 
The troops of the legality having been at length suc- 
cessful in regaining the city, and restoring peace and 
quiet to her streets, the inhabitants resolved on this oc- 
casion to give some worthy demonstration of their loy- 
alty and their affection to the youthful emperor. 

The 2d of December came. It was not clad in the 
frosty robes of a northern winter, with whistling winds 
and drifted snow at its heels. Nay, the north is not 
farther from the south than is the idea many a fair read- 
er has pictured in her imagination at the bare mention 
of December, from the reality of the day in question. 
Preceded by but a brief interval of twilight, the sun 
threw upward his mellower rays, burnishing the wreath- 
ed clouds of the eastern horizon. Presently from 
his bed of ocean he rose majestic on his vertical path- 
way, looking down on one of the fairest scenes nature 
ever presented to the eye of man. The boundless ex- 
panse of the Atlantic, on the east, the broad and beau- 
tiful bay on the south and west, with its palm-crested 
islands and circling mountains, were but an appropri- 
ate fore-ground to the lovely picture of the city herself, 
reposing like a queen of beauty amid the embowering 
groves of the proud eminences over which her huts, 
her temples, and her lordly domes were scattered. 

The day was ushered in by the roar of cannon from 
the several batteries and vessels of war. From that 
moment might be seen the shipping of every nation 
in the harbor, gaily decked with flags, signals, and 
streamers of unnumbered hues. No girlish fancy ever 
prided itself more on the gaudy ornaments of a doll, 
than does the seamen’s on an occasion like this, in 
“rigging out” from every mast, yard, brace, stay, and 
bowline of his vessel, some appropriate bunting to float 
in the playful breeze. 

A Te Deum was celebrated in the morning at the 
cathedral with the presence of troops and martial mu- 
sic. In the afterncon the levee took place at the pres- 
ident’s palace; while, for the evening, were reserved 
the ball, the theatre, and the illumination. The latter 
alone had attractions for the writer, and that not so 
much between the lighted windows of the city as in 
the romantic walks of the public garden. There, under 
the dark dense foliage of the mango, the lime tree, the 
bread fruit, the cashew, and countless other species of 
tropical growth, hung long lines of illuminated globes. 
These were constructed to radiate severally the prin- 
cipal colors of the rainbow, as they waved with grace- 
fulness in the evening breeze, which came loaded with 
the fragrance of opening flowers. The calmness of 














summer evenings is always calculated to throw enchant- 
ment over the feelings. Especially so on this occasion 
was the scene when the observer turned his eye upward 
from the varied and skillful exhibitions of artificial 
light to the vaulted empyrean, and there gazed upon 
the bright constellations so profusely set in the clear 
and moonless sky. 

To the mind disposed to philosophize on man, there 
was presented no inferior occasion. The wealth, fash- 
ion and beauty of the Bahians never boasted a more 
felicitous display, than was mutually witnessed and fur- 
nished by the thousands who thronged the scene. From 
hoary age to playful youth, no condition of life or style 
of character was unrepresented. There might be seen 
the warrior and the civilian, the man of title, the man 
of wealth and the slave, all sharing deeply in the com- 
mon rejoicing ; while among the crowd a practiced eye 
might have discerned the desperado and lurking assassin. 

Never especially had the presence of females in such 
numbers been observed to grace a scene of public fes- 
tivity. Mothers, daughters, wives, and sisters, who sel- 
dom were permitted to leave the domestic circle, except 
in their visits to the morning mass, hung upon the arm 
of their several protectors, and gazed with undissembled 
wonder at the seemingly magic enchantments before 
and around them. The dark and flowing tresses, the 
darker and flashing eye of a Brazilian belle, together 
with her sometimes darkly shaded cheek, show off with 
greater charms from not being hid under the arches of 
a fashionable bonnet. The graceful folds of her man- 
tilla, or of the rich gossamer vail which is sometimes 
substituted, wreathed in some indescribable manner over 
the broad, high and fancy wrought shell that adorns 
her head, can scarcely be improved by any imitation of 
foreign fashions. Nevertheless, the forte of a Brazilian 
lady is in her guitar and the soft modinhas she sings in 
accompaniment to its tones. 

The public garden, surmounting as it does the proud- 
est height of the town, and separated only by an almost 
perpendicular ascent from the sea, which laves the base 
of the eminence, presented two scenes of especial at- 
traction. One was at the marble monument erected in 
memory of Don John’s visit to Bahia. Long and learn- 
ed inscriptions in Latin had been set with solid gold in 
its quadrilateral tablet, to explain its first design. But 
some Vandal hand had chiseled out the precious metal, 
thus marring the beauty and splendor of the structure. 
On this occasion illuminated forms, fitted to the peering 
shaft of the monument, celebrated in measured extrava- 
ganzas the glories of their youthful sovereign, that day 
fourteen years of age. 

In another quarter had been fitted up, expressly for 
the occasion, on a high parapet overlooking the ocean 
and bay, a fancy structure in imitation of an Athenian 
temple. Supported by the central columns, was arrang- 
ed the full length portrait of the emperor himself. In 
the rear were bands of martial music, and around were 
the dignitaries of the province, The president himself 
was present, in order to open with due formality the 
congratulations of the evening. At a given hour, the 
1 
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curtain rolled up from before the looked-for painting, 
and the emperor was duly presented to his thronging 
and devoted subjects. The air was rent with vivas and 
enthusiastic acclamation, while music mingled its sym- 
phonies with the shouts of the multitude, and at the 
same moment the whole heaven was emblazoned with 
the simultaneous discharge of a thousand rockets. 
There stood the emperor, faithfully portrayed in his 
still delicate and child-like features, arrayed in the in- 
signia of his titled rank, at once the idol and the hope 
of his nation. 

For three successive evenings the same ceremonies 
were repeated, and the people loved to linger around 
the fancied presence of their monarch, rendering every 
possible expression of their loyalty. The ceremonies 
were finally closed by a formal and magnificent display 
of pyrotechnical skill. ‘Thus was celebrated the four- 
teenth natal anniversary of Don Pepno II., »’Aucan- 
TaRA, Emperor or Brazit. 
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THE NATIVITY. 


BY L. Le. HAMLINE. 


Tux evangelists record the birth of our blessed Sa- 
vior, and notice minutely its attending circumstances. 
The Gospel opens with these encouraging recitals. Its 
earliest notes are from angelic choirs, announcing the 
natal hour of the Deliverer. The incarnation is the 
first among the series of wonders in redemption. 

Whoever seeks to know the Gospel, must as a learn- 
er commence here. The first lesson must be the na- 
tivity. Let us then compose our thoughts to meditation 
on the origin, the mode, the mystery, the motive, and 
the beneficence of the incarnation. 

Its origin is the love of God—not the love of the 
Father only, but the love of Father, Son and Spirit. 
An affection of the Trinity moved Christ’s incarnation. 
It will mar and quench the beauty and the fire of our 
devotions to trace this gift exclusively to either divine 
person. It is true that “God gave the Son to be the 
Savior of the world;” and it is equally true that the 
Son gave himself. The several persons of Jehovah 
were consenting, and it was a common sacrifice—a sa- 
crifice not only on the part of the Son who was cruci- 
fied, but also on the part of the ever blessed Trinity, 
who gave him to be crucified. 

It is usually understood that Deity is impassive; or, 
in other words, is insusceptible of suffering. This doc- 
trine may be taught in the Bible, and may be confirm- 
ed by reason; but I suppose it does not imply that God 
cannot exercise compassion. If so, I for one reject it. 
I know that the lament of Jesus over Jerusalem, and 
his tears at the grave of Lazarus, are ascribed to his hu- 
manity; and that may be according to truth—but cer- 
tainly his language and behavior on those occasions 
scarcely equal in pathos the following exclamation of 
Jehovah over his ancient people: “How shall I give 
thee up, Ephraim? how shall I deliver thee, Israel ? 
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how shall I make thee as Admah? how shall I set thee 
as Zeboim? My heart is turned within me, my re- 
pentings are kindled together,” Hosea xi, 8. 

Is not this the language of compassion? It may be 
said that “it is accommodated to our conceptions.” 
Then it surely teaches us that God is not all intellect ; 
for it expresses, “to our conceptions,” the most benev- 
olent and intense sympathies. If he is susceptible of 
no such emotions, how are our conceptions aided by 
language which indicates them? [I feel warranted by 
this and many similar texts, to maintain as an article 
of my creed, that the infinite God is susceptible of com- 
passion; or at least of a sentiment which can be desig- 
nated by no better word in our language. I mean by 
compassion in this instance, a benevolent state of the 
divine affections, under the hindrance of God’s charity 
or mercy, through the perverse tempers of free moral 
agents. To speak of “the hindrance of God's mer- 
cy” may startle some of my readers, but not if they 
will study and fairly interpret such language as, “ How 
often would I have gathered thy children together as a 
hen gathereth her brood under her wings, and. ye 
would not.” Surely, if words can unequivocally indi- 
cate the “hindrance of mercy by perverse tempers,” here 
is an example. I conclude, therefore, that they who 
inculcate the impassive nature of Deity do not thereby 
exclude from him compassion. But if God exercises 
compassion, when, in the progress of his universal gov- 
ernment, was there the greatest occasion for its exer- 
cise? Doubtless when he gave his only begotten and 
well beloved Son to bear the sin of a reprobated world. 

Though the Father, Son and Spirit are one divine 
essence, yet they are three divine persons; and the per- 
sons as well as the essence are eternal. The plurality 
of this Unity is such that it forms society. Of course 
God is not solitary; nor was he before he commenced 
his creation. As far back as when no creature existed, 
God enjoyed fellowships infinitely blissful. This is an 
argument in the mouth of philosophy, to confirm the 
Scriptural testimony in favor of the Trinity. To sup- 
pose that before his first act of creation, God had exist- 
ed in a state of eternal solitude, is exceedingly repulsive 
to reason; and those who hold the doctrine of a Trinity 
need not suppose it. They may claim that there was 
always communion on the throne of God, and to cor- 
roborate the sentiment, may refer to Christ’s words in 
John xvii,5: “And now, O Father, glorify thou me 
with thine own self, with the glory which I had with 
thee before the world was.” And again, in verse 24: 
“Father, I will that they also whom thou hast given 
me, be with me where I am; that they may behold my 
glory which thou hast given me; for thou lovedst me, 
before the foundation of the world.” 

These texts unfold interesting particulars in regard 
to Christ’s pre-existence. They not only confirm the 
fact that he did exist before his incarnation—that is, 
from eternity; but they teach us that such was the dis- 
tinction (of persons) between the Father and the Son, 
that the Son could be the object of the Father’s love. 
They teach us also that such was the exalted equality 
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of these two persons, that the divine glory was common 
to both. 

The second particular is what immediately concerns 
us. The Father loved the Son before the foundation 
of the world; that is, eternally. Mutual love consti- 
tutes fellowship. Parental love forms the most blissful 
of all fellowships. Such love there was between the 
Father and the Son. And it was eternal. O then 
what oceans of bliss must have attended these eternal 
fellowships between the persons of the Trinity? The 
Father loved the Son with a parental love and of course 
with affections as intense as was possible to the Infinite 
Mind; for the divine perfections of the Son warranted 
such an intense love. 

But, in compassion to our race, the Father “gives 
his Son,” “delivers him up,” “spares him not,” “brui- 
ses him,” “puts him to grief,’ “makes his soul an of- 
fering for sin.” Here is a sacrifice (not in the sense 
of penal sufferings, like those of the cross) on the part 


of the Father. The Son consents to be “delivered,” | 


“bruised,” “put to grief,” and suffer the hidings of his 
Father’s face for a season. Here is a preliminary sa- 
crifice on the part of the Son. And doubtless the Ho- 
ly Ghost shares in these counsels of pity. That the 
gift of Jesus was a sacrifice, on the part of the Father, 
we cannot but infer from the language of Scripture: 
“ He that spared not his own Son, but freely gave him 
up for us all, how shall he not with him also freely 
gives us all things?” That it was a sacrifice on the 
part of the Son we learn from the agony in the gar- 
den, and from the expiring cry, “My God! my God! 
why hast thou forsaken me?” That the Holy Spirit 
joined in this sacrifice we may infer from the fact that 
God, in all his sacred persons, consented to the incar- 
nation—the Holy Spirit, especially, having “ prepared 
a body for the Son.” 

From all this I would conduct the reader to a con- 
clusion which I conceive to be of practical impor- 
tance. It is that the three persons of the Godhead, 
moved by one common affection, namely, compassion 
for our fallen race, made a common effort to restore us 
to purity and happiness. The Son is the atoning vic- 
tim, and the formal sacrifice is made by him. Yet his 
chief agony did not consist in overt persecutions, or in 
pains inflicted by mortal hands, but in the hidings of 
his Father's face; and this last was a deprivation to the 
Father who inflicted, as well as to the Son who en- 
dured it. The Father “spared” the Son to be thus 
“druised” by the Almighty Hand. Those infinitely 
blessed fellowships which had eternally subsisted be- 
tween the persons of the Trinity, were now, as to their 
usual form, interrupted; and mingled in their felicities 
were the agonies of the filial and the compassions of 
the paternal God. It follows that, so far as tokens of 
compassion for our fallen race may provoke our pen- 
itence and adoration, we should worship not merely 
one but the three persons of Deity with equal ardors 
of gratitude and praise. We owe our redemption to 
God—to Father, Son, and Spirit. It is true that in 
Jesus we see “the fullness of the Godhead”—the full- 
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ness of the Divine compassion for our race. And it is 
not to be wondered at that when we adore, our grate- 
ful hearis should be turned to the cross, and should 
yearn over the victim of our transgressions. But en- 
lightened devotion, such as the sanctified experience, 
recognizes the overwhelming presence and mercy and 
power of the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. 

Let us bless the incarnate Son for ever and ever; but 
let us also praise the Father and the Spirit, as realizing 
that the “whole Deity is known” in Christ’s incarna- 
tion; because the whole Deity moved Jesus to take 
on him the seed of Abraham that he might be “wound- 
ed for our transgressions.” 

Having thus considered the origin of the incarna- 
tion, and traced it by the Scriptures to the compassion 
of the Trinity, let us next contemplate its mode. 

First, it was a real incarnation. There was nothing 
illusory or merely apparent in Christ’s humanity. His 
physical sensibilities and wants were strictly those of 
flesh and blood—were such as all men experience, ex- 
cept as sin and habit may have modified them. The 
Scriptures testify that Jesus Christ was made of a wo- 
man; that there is one God, and one Mediator between 
God and men, the man Christ Jesus; that, as by man 
came death, by man also shall come the resurrection 
of the dead. To become man he is represented as 
having “emptied himself” of the form of God. All 
these hints and declarations are in direct opposition to 
a sentiment which early obtained amongst certain her- 
etics who taught that Christ was not born of a woman, 
nor was in reality man; but that his birth and suffer- 
ings and death were illusory—in a word, that all per- 
taining to his earthly state was a mere apparition from 
heaven. It was necessary, if we credit the Scriptures, 
that the Redeemer should partake of the nature of the 
redeemed. Jesus therefore became man. He assumed 
not only a body, but a human soul, with its proper sus- 
ceptibilities and infirmities, He became familiar with 
all the innocent weaknesses and woes of our nature; 
and purposely so, for to feel and suffer like us were 
essential to the perfect fulfillment of the mediator- 
ship which he had assumed. “ We have not an high 
priest who cannot be touched with the feeling of our in- 
firmities; but was in all points tempted as we are, yet 
without sin; “wherefore in all things it behooved him 
to be made like unto his brethren, that he might be a 
merciful and faithful high priest, in things pertaining 
to God. For in that he himself hath suffered being 
tempted, he is able to succor them that are tempted,” 
Hebrews 2d and 4th. 

Second, the incarnation was attended with circum- 
stances of deep humiliation. 

Our Savior was torn in an insignificant town; and 
yet it seems to have contained no solitary dwelling 
mean enough to suit his poverty and obscurity. Mary, 
therefore, in the hour of her extremity, was expelled. 
She wandered abroad, and in the rudest, vilest spot in its 
suburbs, gave birth to the Prince of glory. Amongst 
all the millions of mankind, history records the birth 


'| of one in the stable—that one is the Son of God. Who 
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would have thought that she whom the angel pro- 
nounced “blessed among women,” being driven out 
from human to brute habitations, should suffer unat- 
tended, and in the solitude of her strange exile and 
desertion should mingle the notes of her first faint 
eucharist with the bleatings of the flock, and the low- 
ings of the herd? The poverty of his parents, with 
their unseasonable but necessary journeying and ab- 
sence from home, rendered the circumstances of the 
Savior's birth extremely humiliating. But the Holy 
One elected his own states, and was willing, it would 
seem, by his meek example, to teach us lightly to es- 
teem the world, and to behave as pilgrims on earth. 
Thus does he admonish the rich of their nothingness, 
and the poor to take contentment and heaven as their 
portion. From the manger and the chill winter night 
of the nativity, penury, in the midst of its sorest de- 
privations, may seek a gracious relief. 

Third, this event was attended with tokens of heav- 
enly gratulation. 

Those holy beings who had worshiped Christ in 
heaven, followed the descending train of his glory, 
that they might also worship him on earth. And 
though they found him humbled to the fashion of a 
man, it but served to inflame their seraphic ardors, and 
feed the fire of their devotion. Moreover, they had 
been used to approach him with loud swelling an- 
thems, and they could not then pay him a silent hom- 
age. They had been wont also to see every member 
of the celestial hierarchies join to fall prostrate in his 
presence; and then they would fain behold every thing 
on earth that had life, join in holy raptures to offer 
him praise; and scarcely did they seem to be aware 
that simply to proclaim the presence of the Son of 
God on earth would not secure to him its universal 
homage. They burned, therefore, with such ardors 
to announce his gracious advent, and rouse the world 
to transports, that they could not wait on the shep- 
herds’ dreams. Impatient of their slumber, the joy 
burst forth, and earth and heaven were filled with hal- 
leluiahs. Dreary ages had passed since, at sight of this 
creation, “the morning stars had sung together, and 
the sons of God shouted for joy; but then the sad 
silence was broken, and “a multitude of the heavenly 
host sung, Glory to God in the highest, on earth peace, 
good will towards men.” 

These events, like the former, afford us instruction 
and admonition. Among other things they teach us 
that poverty is not always an infliction of God’s wrath, 
and indicative of his displeasure; but that it sometimes 
attaches to the heavenly-minded, as a certain badge of 
honor indicating that the soul is too celestial in its 
relishes and joys to find any satisfaction in earthly 
goods and riches. Surely, this is not the only instance 
in which heavenly ministers have honored the meanest 
states of mortals with their attendance and commen- 
dation. The unheralded by earth are sometimes the 
heralded of heaven. How many who were born and 
lived and died, like Jesus, reprobated and distressed, 
have also like him been the beloved of God—have 
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been overshadowed by the dove-like Spirit, and are now 
watched and guarded in the sepulchre, that they may 
rise and “sit down with him on his throne.” For 
their comfort and joy, let the obscure worshipers of 
Christ come, like the wise men, to the manger, and be- 
hold in the feeble embraces of the virgin, the despised 
of mortals, but the adored of angels—the scorn of earth, 
but the supreme beauty and glory of heaven, 

But let us turn to the mysteries of the incarnation. 
It contains a series, and I will begin with the least, 
if least may be applied to what is infinite and over- 
whelming. 

It is a great mystery that God should assume the 
nature of any creature. ‘T'o say nothing of the com- 
parative dignity of that creature, or the object to be 
gained in assuming its nature, it is an insolvable mys- 
tery that Deity would assume any finite nature for any 
object whatever. He could not doit for his own sake. 
He was infinitely satisfied with himself, and needed 
not the addition of creature attributes for self-fruition. 
Indeed, it is an interesting speculation that all unsin- 
ning intelligences are doubtless happy in their own con- 
stitutional attributes and prerogatives. It is safe to go 
a step farther and say that all thinking, holy beings are 
so satisfied with their own natures, that they would 
elect to be what they are, rather than any other order 
of intelligences. Angels do not wish to be men; and 
but for their sin and depravity, men would not wish to 
be angels. For the full contentment of his unoffend- 
ing creatures, God has doubtless imparted to every or- 
der a just self-complacency—an innate preference of 
its own nature above that of others; except it be the 
preference of adoration which flows towards the Su- 
preme and Divine. The idea of a voluntary change 
of nature, for self-enjoyment or aggrandizement, could 
not arise among creatures. Above all it could not 
arise in relation to God, as though he who is infinitely 
blessed could find an increase of self-fruition by assum- 
ing another, an inferior nature. 

As God could not assume another nature for his own 
sake, so neither was he bound by any considerations of 
justice or of charity, to do it in behalf of his creatures. 
Without it he always was and would ever have remain- 
ed perfectly just and infinitely benevolent. Benevo- 
lence demands no more of any being than that his ex- 
isting powers be employed to the utmost in promoting 
happiness. From eternity all the powers of Deity had 
been thus unceasingly employed. His assumption of 
another nature, not divine, in order to enlarge the 
sphere or multiply the trophies of his benevolence, is 
what no finite mind could have conceived. It never 
occurred to man, amidst the ruins of his fall ; and when 
the revelation came by the Divine word, it was most 
difficult to be believed; and, indeed, to this very day, 
faith in so great a mystery stands not “in the wisdom 
of man, but in the power of God.” 

But there is another mystery in the incarnation, viz., 
that God should have assumed our nature, and not 
rather the nature of angels. So far as we can learn, 
angels are our superiors either in nature or in station, 
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or in both. They were the first born; and if primo- 
geniture gave them no claim to so great a heritage, they 
were also the first fallen. Why, then, did not Mercy 
first find them out? We have no Scripture answer, 
and of course have no grounds to prejudge why theirs 
was not a misery as moving and as attractive to Mercy 
as was the human, and as well calculated to clothe the 
eternal word in their suffering nature as in ours. It is 
true, that some would explain this mystery. They as- 
sure us that, as angels fell without and man with ex- 
ternal temptations, it is meet that redemption pass them 
by and come tous. This would be more satisfactory, if 
it were a reason revealed. Others tell us that man was 
made in God’s image; and thence the propriety of 
man’s redemption. But though man bears the image 
of his Maker, it is not easy to prove that angels are not 
miniature likenesses of the same glorious original. 
Had we as minute a history of the angels as we have 
of man, we could better decide whether man is more 
or less like his Creator than they are. As it is, we 
have no means of ascertaining. 

But there is a third mystery. Why did Deity as- 
sume our nature in its most abject form? For this 
who can discern a necessity? It does not harmonize 
with the views of mankind. The Church itself has 
contrary notions of what is proper and for the glory of 
God, if we may judge from the pomp and luxury with 
which she displaces all the insignia of Christ’s humilia- 
tion and self-abasement. But our blessed Lord not only 
took on him the seed of Abraham, but assumed the 
form of a servant, and wedded himself to the most 
needy, suffering states of mortals. Without wealth, 
without friends, without family distinction, he was em- 
inent principally for vagrancy, pauperism, and worldly 
infamy. If flesh and blood for sufferings and atone- 
ment were necessary, why did he not appear as a prince 
among men and demand the respect and homage of 
the world? Why did he not appropriate the bounties 
of nature to relieve his hunger and thirst and weari- 
ness; and not, while he was Lord of worlds, pass from 
region to region of his own broad domains “ without 
even a place to lay his head?” 

The fourth mystery is, that Jesus should retain our 
nature when it was no more needed for the uses to 
which it was originally devoted. He became human 
that he might suffer and die, and thus atone for our 
sins. Having atoned, why did he not lay aside his hu- 
manity and be as he was before the incarnation? We 
cannot answer. That an eternal union should be con- 
firmed between the two natures, the human and divine, 
is almost too much for thought or utterance; and had 
not the Scriptures declared it, the bare conception 
would seem most profane. The human nature for 
ever blended with the divine, in One who shall be 
adored by saints and angels as they cast their crowns 
at the feet of Jesus! This is a mystery indeed. We 
cannot wonder that the apostle exclaims, “Great is the 
mystery,” nor that the angels should ardently desire to 
look into these things. 

I would further observe that the incarnation is 











among the greatest of all religious mysteries. That 
the incarnate Word should die for us, is no more diffi- 
cult to be believed, than that for us he should be cloth- 
ed with the attributes of humanity and appear in fash- 
ion as a man. Credit this first assumption of the 
Gospel, and all else can easily be believed. Some who 
profess faith in the incarnation, stumble at the cross. 
But this is most unreasonable. Whoever will atten- 
tively consider, must perceive that the first scene in re- 
deinption is equal to any and all that follow; and that if 
we skeptically demur to the doctrine of vicarious atone- 
ment, it is madness to admit that the “Word became 
flesh.” Grant that the Word was incarnate, and it is 
easy to believe that he died for the world. Well, 
therefore, does the apostle commence the recital of the 
mysteries of godliness, by saying, “ God was manifest 
in the flesh.” 

Let not the mysteries of the incarnation discourage 
our faith, and rob us of the sure foundation of our 
hopes. Creation is full of mystery. All that God is, 
and all that he does, involves countless wonders, each 
of which is as far beyond our comprehension as any 
fact revealed in the Gospel. Angels wondered at the 
nativity; but they did not pause to doubt and cavil. 
Transported at the scene of Christ’s humiliation, in 
strains of irrepressible rapture, they published his ad- 
vent to the world. Let us follow the example; and 
being assured of the incarnation by the testimony of 
God, who cannot lie, the greater its mystery the more 
fervently let us adore. Let the wonders of redemp- 
tion feed the flame of our devotion. Let the ardors of 
our gratitude and praise be suited, if that were possi- 
ble, to “the length and breadth and height and depth 
of the love of Jesus, which passeth knowledge.” 

Fourth, let us consider the motive of our blessed 
Savior’s incarnation. We have seen that its origin 
was the compassion of God; but what roused that 
compassion? Doubtless the misery of mankind. He 
who will take the Scriptures in their natural import, 
may be easily convinced of this. The very titles of 
the Messiah indicate it. Redeemer, Savior, Deliverer, 
&c., are names which carry the mind, by direct asso- 
ciation, to the ruined and distressed condition of our 
race. In the prophecies it is testified by one who per- 
sonifies Jesus Christ, “He hath sent me to bind up the 
broken-hearted, to proclaim liberty to the captive, and 
the opening of the prison to them that are bound.” 
Our Savior says, “I am come to seek and to save that 
which was lost.” 

My object in urging that the motive of Christ’s in- 
carnation was the relief of human misery, may be brief- 
ly set forth. Ithas been urged by some divines that the 
great aim of redemption and its economy is the glory 
of God. This I conceive to be wholly unscriptural, 
and calculated to diminish the power of the Gospel on 
the hearts of men. The divine glory is doubtless man- 
ifested by the humiliation and sufferings of Christ; 
but that is an incident, (a precious one indeed,) and 
not the chief object of redemption. The grand object 
was man’s salvation. Compassion for our woes, not 
1 
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solicitude for his own glory, brought the Son of God 
to the manger and the cross. God “so loved (pitied) 
the world, that he gave his only begotten Son.” If the 
divine glory were to have remained the same in its 
manifestations, we have reason to believe that God 
would still have given his Son for the world. 

In devising the scheme of redemption, a method was 
adopted which should not impair the divine glory— 
that should even reveal it in new and attractive forms. 
The first was necessary, and the last was desirable. It 
was necessary that God should be just in justifying 
-them who believe in Jesus. And in all atoning acts 
and suffering the integrity of God's character was 
cautiously maintained; and, indeed, more than main- 
tained. It was, as already said, illustrated in a man- 
ner most wonderful and overwhelming to his creatures. 
Moreover, the blessedness of the redeemed and the 
glory of the redeemer are so blended in the salvation 
of man, that we cannot, ought not to separate them in 
our devotions; end in those states of mind which arise 
under the sanctifying, comforting influences of the 
Spirit, we cannot separate them. In those blessed mo- 
ments we invariably feel that while man is ineffably 
blest, God is ineffably glorified by the cross. But in 
stating doctrine it is profitable to distinguish them, 
and place them in a Scriptural relation to the suffer- 
ings of Christ. And without controversy, the great 
‘object of the incarnation was man’s rescue from sin 
and its miseries, and his everlasting blessedness in 
heaven. This was what occupied the thoughts and 
the affections of the Trinity when Father, Son, and 
Spirit concerted our redemption—when the Father 
gave his well beloved Son—when the Son said, “Lo, 
I come! I deiight to do thy will, O God”—when 
the scenes of the manger, the temptation, the garden, 
and the cross were transpiring in the face of earth and 
heaven. 

And now, if the eternal God compassionated us, 
shall we have no compassion for ourselves? If the 
ever-blessed T'rinity was so concerned at our sorrows, 
shall we feel no concern? God knows better than 
ourselves how dreadful are sin and its evils—what 
agonies it will finally iuflict on the conscience—what 
deep and incurable wounds it will give the soul, and 
what indescribable and immortal anguish it will entail 
on the finally undone, Let us lie down amidst the 
convulsions of the earthquake; but let us never lull 
our consciences to repose, enemies to God and exposed 
to the fury of his awakened vengeance; “for our God 
is a consuming fire. 

Fifth, the beneficence of the incarnation is a bound- 
less field; we can only glance at some of its pro- 
ductions. 

The first is probation. This is a great and gracious 
prerogative. Survey man as fallen and divested of 
this one mercy. Look at Adam after the transgression 
and previous to the first evangelical promise; look at Ju- 
das when the treason was executed, and the irrevoca- 
ble curse of his Master was upon him; look at the son 
and daughter of perdition, who, in the midst of a revi- 
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val, has scorned the last visit of grace, and, forsaken of 
God, is bound over to a fiery retribution. Inquire of 
reprobate angels sealed with the signet of God’s wrath, 
what is the value of probation. In the light of such 
examples we may better comprehend the magnitude of 
this unspeakable mercy. The doomed murderer in the 
prison or on the scaffold, would give worlds for so 
slighted a grace. Who, then, can estimate its value, 
when it is the boon of an immortal spirit, and takes 
hold on unending weal or woe? We enjoy it. Each 
moment of life is a moment of trial—each thought in- 
clines us to heaven or to hell—and to this or that by 
our own free election. 

And whence this probation? Was it an original 
condition of our being? Did the charter of our crea- 
tion embrace the reserved privileges of repentance and 
pardon—of the recovery of purity, peace and heaven, 
forfeited and spurned! Look and see. “In the day 
thou eatest thereof thou shalt surely die.” This and 
the expulsion, and the flaming sword of the cherubim, 
were poor encouragement to the exiles from Eden and 
from the presence of God. But soon (so sudden was 
Mercy in her movements) a ray of light glimmered 
amid this terrible darkness. “Her seed shall bruise 
thy head.” From that obscure dawn what a day of 








hope has risen upon a forlorn world! But while we 
walk in its light, let us never forget that each moment 
of our probation has cost a drop of Jesus’ blood. If it 
is cheap to us, it is dear to the dying Lamb. The bles- 
sed Savior has endowed us with no months, days, hours, 
or moments to be squandered in idleness or profaned 
by crime. He bestowed on us the costly gift that we 
might run a race—imight make an expiring struggle for 
a crown of life. 

Another beneficent result of the incarnation is light 
to discern the uses of probation. Without light pro- 
bation were no grace; and yet they may be separated. 
By the willful blindness of mortals they are separated, 
but not by divine Providence. Partially by his word, 
and universally by his Spirit, he scatters light through- 
out the nations; so that even the pagans, being a law 
unto themselves, are without excuse. But the full 
orbed luminary is the Bible, which minutely traces the 
line of our duty, and admonishes us of every lurking 
danger—of every earthly and Satanic device to betray 
us into sin and convert our probation into an aggrava- 
tedcurse. And this light is the purchase of the cross. 
Every admonition of the Bible and of the Spirit, cost 
the blessed Jesus groans of agony and sweat of blood. 

A third beneficent result of the incarnation is the 
proffer of power to every probationer, to secure the ut- 
most benefits of probation. Light without strength 
would be unavailing ; therefore, “when we were with- 
out strength, in due time Christ died for the ungodly.” 
That is, he died not only to save us from ungodliness, 
but from weakness; and now, by his death, we may 
have power as well as pardon. Seeking by prayer, 
the unpardoned may obtain the aid of the Spirit to 
produce in them conviction, godly sorrow, and regen- 
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may “be strengthened with all might in the inner 
man.” The power of the Holy Spirit, without which 
light would be no mercy, and probation would be a 
curse, comes to us only through the incarnate and cru- 
cified Jesus. ‘These are the principal benefits of the 
incarnation. Are they not ineffably rich and glorious? 

This is the season which, according to the usages of 
the Church, is especially devoted to pious meditations 
on the nativity of our blessed Lord. And now, re- 
viewing the theme, and associating the origin, the 
mode, the mystery, the motive, and the beneficence of 
the incarnation, how can we refrain from yielding our 
souls, bodies, and spirits a willing sacrifice unto God? 
Is not this a reasonable service? If Christ did con- 
descend to purchase us at so great expense and God 
will condescend to accept us, shall we decline? God 
forbid! Let us hasten to his altar, and seal our vows. 
Then let us hold up before us as perpetual monitors of 
our duty and our sacred obligations, the manger, the 
garden, the cross! These are never to be thought up- 
on but with raptures of joy, nor mentioned but in ho- 
sannas to the dying Lamb. I will conclude in the po- 
etic language of the late Rev. Joshua Marsden, who, 
in his withered age, was accustomed to renew the joys 
of his youth by tuning his “cheerful harp” to this sub- 
lime theme. 


“Ye angels who sung at the birth-hour of time 
Ere the spheres had begun their melodious chime ; 
Shout! shout! while the seraphim echo the lay, 
That Godhead is clothed in a garment of clay. 


The grandeur and glory that monarchs assume, 
The diamonds of Ind’ or the purple of Rome, 
The Bethlehem Infant can nobly disown— 

A stable his palace, a manger his throne. 


Sublimely he stoops, who the world’s sceptre sways— 
The infinite God is an infant of days; 

Be humble, my reason! while faith shall adore 

The mystery seraphim dare not explore. 


Let the stars, in their courses, the waves as they roll— 
Let the winds waft the tidings to each distant pole— 
Let systems, by science unnam’d and unknown, 

His advent proclaim, his omnipotence own. 


Then joy in his advent, ye children of light! 
While time’s rapid chariot rolls onward its flight: 
Though the ice bind the streamlet, and snow caps the hill, 
There is peace upon earth, and to mortals good will.” 
—~— 9 @ Otter —— 
Original. 
“PEACE, BE STILL.” 
Wuen troubles o’er my heart-strings sweep, 
And wake each note so stil! and deep, 
And stir the elements of strife, 
Which darken o’er the scenes of life; 
Then does my breast with transport thrill, 
To hear the voice say, “ Peace, be still.” 


When sorrow broods o’er guilty fears, 
And scorching care my bosom sears— 
When all my heav’n is black with woe, 
The spirit bending ‘neath the blow, 

The sunny voice from Zion’s hill 

Says, “Troubled soul, be calm, be still.” 





When tumults whirl in dread alarm, 

And shake the breast with fiercest storm— 
When mingling rush the pow’rs of earth, 
To crush some virtue in its birth, 

Those words that calmed the troubled waves 
Can still the breast that wildly raves. 


When stepping from his awful throne, 
The “King of terrors” claims his own, 
And with his chilly hand of death 
Close grasps the spirit’s fleeting breath, 
The trusting soul in Jesus’ pow’r, 
Its peace shall find in that dread hour. 
Mary. 
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Original. 
THE CAPTIVE’S EVENING SONG. 


“ By the rivers of Babylon, there we sat dov.n, yea, we wept, 
when we remembered Zion. We hanged our harps upon the 
willows in the midst thereof,” Psalm cxxxvii, 1, 2. 


—_— 


O stumBER, harp, slumber! upon the lone willow 
That dips its green leaves in the wave, 

And dims with its shadows the blue rolling billow 
That heeds not the tear of the slave ! 


The rush in the waters is green, and the flowers 
That bloom on their margin are glad ; 

And gay are the chirpers that sing in the bowers, 
But the heart of the captive is sad! 


Be palsied the hand that would waken thy slumbers— 
The hand that would do thee the wrong, 

To fling to the brook of the willows the numbers 
That only to Zion belong. 


Thy children, O Zion! whose bosoms with anguish, 
In the land of their captors are wrung, 

Will never forget thee, though here they may languish 
Where never thy praises are sung! 


Jerusalem, holy! thy temple and altar 
In tears and in sighs I deplore ; 

And if I forget thee, my tongue let it faiter, 
My hand, let me lift it no more! 


Then slumber, harp, slumber! No strain can betoken 
My weight of affliction and pain ; 

But I trust in the Lord, when my fetters are broken, 
To wake thee in Zion again? E. H. H. 


8 O@ Stee 


“Tere is a land where nought can change, 
Where storm nor cloud e’er lowers ; 
In endless days where spirits range 
Through meads and roseate bowers. 


There are no fading flowers or sweets— 
There is no chill of even; 
But peace pervades the golden streets— 





That happy land is nzaveN.” 
1 
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Original. 
FASHION. 

Ir called upon to give a “local habitation” to the 
magic “name” which stands at the head of this article, 
I might point for an answer to the topography of my 
own town. But not willing to be thought less liberal 
than my subject, and lest sister spots should sustain in- 
jury by exclusion, it would perhaps best cover all cases 
to hand the inquirer a map of the world. To fashion, 
whether by inheritance or contract, the kingdoms of the 
world, and the glory of them, belong: and question as 
we may the justness of the right, and speculate as we 
may upon the character of the claimant, observation 
constrains us to admit, that no latitude, torrid, temper- 
ate or frigid, raises a barrier to intercept its entrance, or 
provides a restraint to limit its extension. With the 
true republican profession, it claims to rule by the suf- 
frage of its subjects; but when fashion is the question, 
even suffrage itself is servility, for holding what it has 
by the most precarious tenure, and clothed with only a 
“little brief authority,” for the time being, no “iron 
throne” ever dealt out more arbitrary mandates. 

Fashion, unable to trace its pedigree to higher ori- 
gin than caprice or chance, still successfully affects and 
wonderfully exercises the most imposing claims upon 
the confidence or credulity of our race. Peculiar to 
neither clime nor color, “confined to neither court nor 
cell,” it still possesses no power but what its votaries 
bestow, noremploys that power against any save those 
who bestow it. Changeful in many of its specific as- 
pects as the phases of the moon, and mutable in its 
modes of being as the clouds of summer, it scarcely ri- 
ses ere it retires, and yet the succession is so quick that 
there is no suspension of the charm. The traveler who, 
on his homeward journey, happens to touch at some 
point of his former observation, is no longer astonished, 
after “a few brief moons,” to find sitting upon the shrine 
of fashion some new and unfamiliar form. Strange fa- 
tuity! singular comment upon our nature! When an 
object strikes the sense, how ardently we embrace! 
how soon we forget! and yet we move on in the accus- 
tomed meanderings of our way, nor see the slightest 
reason for loving that the less which takes the place of 
what we have forgotten. 

Mysterious fashion! How unexampled in combining 
similarity of effect with variety of object, meagerness of 
motive with mightiness of influence, locality of causa- 
tion with universality of existence! But what is fash- 
ion—whether we look upon it as the creature or the 
governor of a corrupt imagination—what is fashion, 
that dignified intelligence should stoop submissively to 
gather garlands to grace its vanishing form! What 
is it, that mind, worthy of nobler uses, should bow to 
its behests? 

But in so wide a field as that over which we have 
wandered, and with such growthful evils, it were strange 
indeed should we meet with nothing worthy of culture 
or commendation. We would not withhold even from 
fashion the exercise of that charity, which from multi- 
plied follies is wont to wrest the smallest virtue, and 
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dealing out its kind decisions, will even commiserate 
what it cannot commend. ‘To a devout and reflecting 
mind, that which is virtuous reports its own praise— 
that which is not, bespeaks its own sentence. So with 
fashion. Confined to the offices of personal and social 
improvement, it is praiseworthy: circumscribed to mere- 
ly innocent indulgences, it is pardonable; but when 
brought into conflict with high moral considerations, 
like the breath of Upas, it blights the very being of virtue. 

Matters of mere equipage and etiquet may be as harm- 
less as their reasons are usually trivial, and their vota-. 
ries credulous. When matters of moral import stand 
connected with them, it is different. But fashion, un- 
controlled by the rational independence of a mind, en- 
dowed for the management of its own concerns, so fe- 
vers the imagination and feeds the credulity, as to 
achieve over the sons ahd daughters of men an almost 
imperceptible, but certain victory. Do any of my fair 
readers inquire, “ What has it done?” I might answer 
by asking, “ What has it not done?” 

Fondly received and carnally cherished, it has poi- 
soned and perverted the passions and powers of many 
promising minds, until the ball-chamber has become 
their sanctuary, and Bulwer their bible. Having, by 
common concession, so long molded. the manners, sug- 
gested the usages, modified the aspects, and monopo- 
lized the management of our world, it scarcely remains 
a matter of serious observation, that the laws which 
should govern it are governed by it; while from lisping 
lips to hoary hairs, the maxim is acknowledged and 
obeyed, “It is as well to be out of the world as out of 
the fashion.” 

With the hardier sex it has in a great degree con- 
stituted wealth and place, and other sordid influences, 
such passports to honor, that wisdom and virtue are 
both sold to the highest bidder to secure them. And 
with the softer sex it has, to a humiliating extent, so 
enthroned the animal above the intellectual, that the 
carmine of the cheek, or the bow upon the bonnet, cre- 
ates stronger claims upon popular notice, than those or- 
naments of thought and creations of genius, which be- 
speak the majesty and magnificence of mind. Q. 


Original. 
IMPROMPTU IN A STRANGER’S ALBUM. 


BY REY. J. ADAMS. 


Anp may a stranger’s hand inscribe 
A thought, a line to thee, 

‘That when you read in after-time, 
May wake a thought of me? 

Mutation marks all earthly things— 
The friends we love to-day, 

Like every mundane joy, may be 
To-morrow far away. 

But O! there is a land—a clime 
Where changes do not come; 

Where friends that meet, shall never part— 
The Christian’s happy home. 
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Original. 
SELF-CULTIVATION, 


BY REY. ISAAC EBBERT, 


Bx self-cultivation I mean the mental and moral im- 
provement of our whole nature, without which neither 
man nor woman can execute faithfully the duties of life, 
nor enjoy in full fruition the blessings which the infi- 
nite charity of Godhead scatters in their path. But if 
it be inquired more particularly what I mean by self- 
cultivation, I mean that the mind be refined and that 
the heart be purified. 

This would seem to insinuate, that in an uncultiva- 
ted state we are universally ignorant and naturally cor- 
rupt, and here the mortifying conviction rushes upon 
us, that this appearance, however humbling, is never- 
theless the living reality in the case. We may rejoice 
however to know, that for these serious and otherwise 
formidable deficiencies, we have an ample redress in 
science and religion—science to refine and elevate the 
mind, and religion to rectify and cleanse the heart. But 
here it must be observed, that although we are thus 
abundantly furnished with the means of our mental and 
moral culture—yet they are only méans—while the 
grand ends are to be brought about by our own indi- 
vidual effort, if indeed brought about at all. This is a 
work that cannot be done by proxy. If self would be 
cultivated, self must in the use of the means be the dili- 
gent and persevering cultivator. We must ourselves 
labor and study for embellishment of mind, and repent 
and pray for purity of heart. Science may indeed fill 
the earth with the glory of her achievements, and relig- 
ion tower amid the celestial heights of its own im- 
perishable grandeur; but unless we properly appropriate 
them to our use, they will be to us as though they were 
not. Heaven has made us the active agents in the for- 
mation of our own character, and if we remain passive 
here, we must remain shamefully ignorant, and well for 
us if not basely vicious. 

That we are so constitutionally formed as to be ca- 
pable of a high degree of self-cultivation, it is now too 
late in a formal way to attempt to prove. It is not ne- 
cessary that we ransack the mysterious ramifications 
of our being, and bring to light the peculiar powers and 
susceptibilities of our nature, to determine whether or 
not by any use of them, we can become great or good. 
We have but to open our eyes on the world to behold 
the actual facts in living existence, that demonstrate the 
truth of this proposition. In almost every age and place, 
(and especially in ours,) where civilization and virtue 
have diffused their healthful influence far and wide, we 
have had specimens of mental and moral culture, that 
have thrown around the character of man and of wo- 
man the regal garb of their own real dignity, and made 
their happiness to become the speaking praise of their 
beneficent Creator. 

We have to go back but a little in the world’s history 
to find a More, a Maxwell, a Rogers, a Fletcher, and a 
Judson, to vindicate the susceptibilities of the female 











mind to the easy and purifying power of science and 
religion; and to light upon an intellectually refined and 
devotedly pious “ Wesley,” who has well been present- 
ed to us as a sacred comment on the sublime and supe- 
rior grandeur of human character, refined by science 
and purified by grace, to show the possible attainments 
of humanity. In him were most happily united embel- 
lishments of mind and sanctity of heart. He shone as 
a brilliant light in the mental and moral worlds, that 
then did, now does, and ever will attract the truest ad- 
miration of the unbigoted and the intelligent. The 
high state of self-cultivation to which that venerable 
man arose, eminently qualified him to do for his own 
country, for ours, and for the world, what the entire age 
in which he lived proved utterly incompetent to accom- 
plish. And since his day we have had, and now have 
multitudes of both sexes, whose cultivated minds con- 
stitute the great reservoir of all science, and whose de- 
voted hearts are the living depositories of all moral 
purity on earth. 

In order to the degree of individual culture, without 
which we will not be likely to succeed in life, it is of 
the utmost importance that we know ourselves—that 
we ascertain in regard to our minds, what we can do, 
and in regard to our hearts, what is necessary to be 
done. Unless we have a correct view of our intellectual 
capabilities, we shall ever be liable to be discouraged, 
and to despair of what we might easily accomplish ; or 
on the other hand, haughtily to undertake what in the 
nature of things, it is not possible for us to perform. 
Hence so many, under the erroneous impression that 
they can never effect what they might consummate in 
an hour, pine away in a sickly gloom at what they con- 
sider their unfortunate fate; and others, more ambitious, 
foolishly undertake to investigate subjects too deep for 
angelic intellects to fathom. And moreover, in regard 
to our hearts, unless we know both what they are and 
ought to be, we shall not make those efforts, and by 
consequence, shall not reach those attainments in mor- 
als without which we must fall far below the measure 
of our being, and forfeit much of the blessedness that it 
is our privilege to enjoy. 

In reference to that department of self-cu‘ture directly 
mental in its character, the great science of the human 
mind is indispensably important. It is the great foun- 
dation—the great common source of all that is enviable 
in intellectual attainments. By a comprehensive devel- 
opment of the astonishing powers and peculiar suscep- 
tibilities of the mind, it directs us safely in regard to 
those dangerous extremes to which we are continually 
exposed, and teaches us with vigor and resolution to 
undertake what we can do, and modestly to decline 
matters not within our reach: and hence it is, a 
mind that understands itself, universally operates to 
purpose, if it operates at all. 

Our mental improvement depends entirely upon the 
kind and quantity of exercise given our mental fac- 
ulties. And it is remarkable that whatever of im- 
provement we may gain by the exercise of our powers, 
becomes an addition to our mental capital, to be imme- 
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diately embarked in other and more extensive intellec- 
tual enterprises. Thus we commence with one truth, 
and search for another, which found, becomes a kind of 
instrument, with which we delve out the third, and so 
on, ad infinitum. And mental training consummated, 
1s an ability skillfully to use what we have in the acqui- 
sition of more. 

The cultivation of the mind is a progressive work; 
and unless our effort be continual, our failure will be 
certain, Of this we have evidence in the success of the 
few who have been untiring in their labors, and also in 
the failure of the many who have looked for the end 
without the means. But here, in the very circumstan- 
ces that surrounded the creature, we see the wisdom and 
goodness of the Creator most happily developed. For 
the same God, who has so constitutionally formed us as 
to make the continual exercise of our mental faculties 
the only possible source of our improvement, has con- 
nected with this continual exercise an endless series of 
the most refined gratifications and delicate pleasures of 
which our nature is capable—thus making our /abor our 
glory, and our employment our heaven. 

Although the mind in its essence is an uncompound- 
ed, indefinable, mysterious something, (we know not 
what,) yet it unites in itself a variety of wonderful pow- 
ers and susceptibilities. It is an unexplained assem- 
blage of active and passive faculties. The cultivation 
of the mind is the training of these faculties; and their 
entire development, with their natural balance main- 
tained, is the glory and perfection of all mental excel- 
lence. This is essentially important. For there is a 
peculiar equilibrium that obtains in mind as well as in 
nature and morals; and if in the mental training this 
equilibrium be not carefully preserved, one faculty will 
triumph over another, and there will be naught but an- 
archy and confusion within the sacred empire of the 
soul. This, however, important as it is, is too fre- 
quently neglected; and nothing is more common, even 
among the scientific, than to see one favorite faculty 
highly cultivated, to the serious detriment, if not the 
total extinction of another. And hence many are found 
among the aspiring, who being ambitious of some bril- 
liant distinction, have actually starved the judgment 
and its more sedate companions to death, that the fancy 
and her flippant brood might feed on the sickening dain- 
ties of fiction and romance, and revel in all the profu- 
sion of an extravagant abundance. If we would culti- 
vate successfully our mental powers, we must (as far 
as may be) first ascertain what our powers are, and 
then cultivate each in reference to all the rest. 

But let us not forget the heart. For if the intellect 
is cultivated, then it becomes (if possible) more than 
absolutely necessary that the heart be cultivated. 

Knowledge is power. The deeds of the wicked are 
wicked, and when the wicked have power, they will 
rule, and when the wicked rule, “the people mourn.” 
A gifted intellect without the restraints and promptings 
of virtue, makes itself a blight to every thing around, 
and a curse to all with whom it is in any way connect- 
ed. The heart is the original fountain of thought and 
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purpose, and unless i¢ be pure, the streams that issue 
from it will necessarily be opposed, and fearfully op- 
posed, not only to our interests here, but to what may 
be the glory of our destiny in a blessed hereafter. 

Here, however, things are somewhat different. In 
regard to ithe mind, God has given us the power, and 
whatever is done, we must do it. But in regard to the 
heart, there is much to be done that we cannot do. Our 
redress for moral deficiencies is found only in the prac- 
tice of religion, and if: its power reside in the heart, its 
influence will be felt and seen throughout the whole 
lite—will be developed in the entire character. We are 
informed upon the best possible authority—the Scrip- 
tures—that the heart is radically alienated from God; 
and under the influence of this natural aversion to the 
divine wili and government, we are uniformly led to 
do what we can but know is wrong, and thus become 
universally guilty in regard to the plainest and most 
equitable requirements of our heavenly Benefactor. 
Hence to repent of our follies and pray for pardon, is a 
most reasonable and imperious duty, and if we consider 
the interests we have involved, the privilege becomes 
not less sacred, than the duty is obvious. 

It is true, to repent and pray are irksome duties to 
those who do not see their necessity, and enjoy not the 
full aid of the Spirit; but if we realize things as by all 
means we should, and feel as our condition requires, 
though the cup be bitter, we will cheerfully drink it even 
to its dregs, looking joyful in hope, for the unspeaka- 
ble blessings that Heaven has appended to these wil- 
ling acts of obedience. 

The importance of‘thus diligently engaging in and 
consummating the improvement of both our minds and 
our hearts, rests upon the immutable fact, that such im- 
provement is our only possible meetness for the faith- 
ful discharge of the duties of life, and the only possible 
way to those superior and sublime pleasures, for the 
enjoyment of which we were brought into being. And 
that we may be encouraged thus to live, acquire, be 
useful, and enjoy, we are at first presented with all that 
is to be admired in human excellence, and then are as- 
sured by divine authority, that if we will diligently use 
the means with which a merciful Providence has so 
bountifully surrounded us, we shall attain unto all that 
perfection and excellence of which our nature is capa- 
ble. Then shall we be as Heaven intended—as we 
were when our Maker pronounced us good—the living 
monuments of his glory—the speaking organs of his 
praise. This degree of sel%cultivation attained, our 
minds shall be like the vulture’s eye; and while we 
scan the innumerable and inimitable beauties and infi- 
nite excellences everywhere developing themselves 
throughout the kingdoms of nature, providence and 
grace, clustering, above all, in heavenly harmony around 
the character of God, our hearts shall rise up within 
us in emotions and transports known only to the de- 
vout, to worship and adore that beneficent Father from 
whom we have received our being, and who with that 
being hath given us all things mortal and immortal 
richly to enjoy. 
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Original. 
ARGUING WITH FEMALES. 


BY CHARLES ELLIOTT. 


From time immemorial it has been said and acted 
on as an established maxim, “that it is uncourteous to 
argue with women.” The foundation of the proverb 
seems to be, that as the minds of females are incapable 
of deep and extensive research, either for want of cul- 
tivation, or in default of original capacity, it is there- 
fore below the superior dignity of men to enter into 
argument with them. In brief, the sentiment seems to 
have been received as incontestible, that the inferior 
capacity of women renders them unfit for argument 
with the other sex. 

It is proper to state, however, that in most cases 
there is no direct intention of the stronger to insult or 
treat with contempt the fair sex. On the other hand, 
it is designed rather to compliment than to insult them. 
It is even a portion of that noble gallantry which has 
characterized the most cultivated portions of the com- 
munity. Nevertheless, if we examine the matter to 
the bottom, we shall find the most degrading principles 
associated with the origin, progress, and establishment 
of this professedly courteous gentility. The following 
suggestions present themselves to our mind on this 
subject. 

1, The compliment embraced, and mostly intended 
to be given by the expression, that 7 is ungentlemanly 
to argue with ladies, is predicated on the opinion that 
females are vastly inferior to males in intelizctual altain- 
ments and endowments. We are not now going to 
contend that the intellectual powers of each sex are 
exactly equal. The discussion of this may be left to 
another time. We have no objection to allow, for the 
present, that the stronger sex in bodily power has also 
the superiority in intellectual endowments, as well as 
in acquirements. But it cannot be admitted that the 
disparity in original talent is so great as to give just 
ground for the rule of etiquet which prohibits the trial 
of logical skill between males and females. Allowing 
that the one does possess the primacy, it cannot be to 
that extent which has been so extensively claimed and 
as extensively exercised. 

In regard to female attainments, they are acknowl- 
edged to be inferior to those of men; and for this 
reason, that females have never enjoyed any thing like 
equal mental culture in any nation under heaven, not 
even in Christian, much less so in pagan nations of 
every age. 

It is true that the ladies are permitted to take part in 
social conversation in almost every circle; but when 
any subject requiring the exercise of solid argument is 
introduced, it is insisted that they shali take no part in 
the discussion ; but to relieve them from embarrassment, 
and to leave them in full possession of the privilege 
drawn from their ignorance, the other sex have agreed 
not to mortify them with the defeat of worsted logi- 
cians. They have courteously consented not to expose 
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them to the ridicule of defeat, by the concession—the 
ladies cannot reason, therefore, it is ungallant to reason 
with them. 

There is certainly something kind in the conduct of 
men in this matter. They have practically agreed and 
determined, as by common law, even from the days of 
Noah, that women will not receive any amount of men- 
tal culture, though they have zolerated, and, indeed, in- 
dulge them in learning some ornamental dranches, 
such as music, dancing, a little painting, and other 
such things. But to make amends for this proscrip- 
tion, it is agreed, with almost common consent, that 
the fair ones will not be openly insulted because they 
have not learned that which either they were incapa- 
ble of learning, or what they were rather prohibited 
from meddling with. Hence, not to torment them on 
account of their imbecile powers of reasoning, is the 
substitute awarded them for their privation, 

2. The origin of this proscription is found in pagan- 
ism, and has, therefore, its true source in barbarism. 
In all nations, not Jewish or Christian, especially the 
latter, woman has been abused, degraded, imbruted, or 
rendered ignorant, by bad treatment of every kind. 
The Mohammedan deprives her of her very soul, re- 
duces her to the state of a beast, and then treats her 
accordingly. All pagan nations make her servile to 
the lowest degree, as is known to all. 

The Christian religion alone emancipates woman, 
and places her where she ought to be. The seed of 
the woman which bruised the serpent’s head, has also 
set the woman free from the tyranny of the other sex, 
Almost is this great work accomplished. Christian 
people do not, on the whole, degrade the female sex; 
yet in Christian nations women have not received, ex- 
cept in a few cases, all their privileges. They have 
been indeed indulged in the ornamentals, and vain 
fashions of life, even to a fault; but they have not re- 
ceived their portion of mental training as rational be- 
ings. By a superficial and limited education, their 
minds have been but little trained in the art of reason- 
ing. But Christianity is not in the fault. She has 
not done this deed. It is an element of barbarism, 
exotic to Christianity, and of pagan origin, that has 
thus uttered and exercised this severe proscription 
against our mothers, and sisters, and daughters. Yet 
it is the same heathenism which in some portions of 
Christendom consigns the female sex to the spade, the 
sickle, and almost every other unwomanly labor that 
in other places debars her from the lengths and depths 
of science and literature, and dooms her to exercise 
herself merely in the toys of learning, or the mere sips 
of its excellence, instead of plentiful draughts. 

3. In our remarks on the exercise of the female 
mind, in the department of reason, it is not designed 
to call upon women to exercise publicly the office of 
logical gladiators or wranglers. We would not call 
them to plead before the courts of judicature, nor min- 
gle with them in the senate, nor make set speeches in 
company with the Fanny Wrights; nor would we in- 
troduce them into the pulpit or the ecclesiastical courts. 
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Neither would we agree that they should enter into 
the lists of those pugnacious scribblers, who, under 
the name of debate and discussion, engage in sophis- 
tical agitation, and hence contribute nothing towards 
the promotion of truth or the suppression of error. 
Nor would we contest fora moment that man is her 
superior by God’s appointment, if not in intellectual 
dowry, at least by official decree; if not by any degra- 
dation on her part, it is for the sake of good order at 
least; so that the man is the head of the woman. But 
while we make this large and Scriptural concession, 
we cannot allow that woman is a mere irrational, and 
has therefore no right to the exercise of vigorous and 
acute reasoning in those topics calculated to exercise 
the mental powers. 

4, What we ask for the female is, that she receive a 
good and thorough mental training that would be ne- 
cessary to cultivate the powers of thinking and argu- 
mentation. Let her be taught in the art of logic. 
Let her, to this end, receive a thorough training in the 
sciences, and in literature, so as to develop fully her 
mental energies, that she may have the full exercise of 
them in her proper sphere. Let her be prepared to 
judge with accuracy and with profoundness on every 
topic of general importance to the human race; and 
let her become authoress, and wield the pen with all 
the power with which it can be endowed by the best 
mental culture. Why not carry her through all the 
nice and accurate reasonings of mathematics? Why 
not exercise her fully in metaphysics and ethics, so as 
to give vast enlargement and accuracy to her mental 
powers? Let her receive the best lessons in the art of 
composition, and then let her exercise herself with her 
pen, and in conversation—in all things that can benefit 
the public good. 

It is true, that the domestic sphere seems to be the 
part of woman; but even here there is room for the 
exercise of much talent. The minds of children, who 
are to be our future statesmen, rulers, teachers, and 
ministers, are to be formed by maternal instruction ; 
and the great mass of the population receive from 
those who cradle them, the seeds of knowledge. In- 
deed the instructors of the great body of the people, in 
the incipient stages of learning, will shortly be females. 

5. Nor are we wanting in examples which prove be- 
yond doubt that females can exercise the highest func- 
tions of mind. Hannah More is one bright example. 
Few of any sex have excelled her as a writer or a phi- 
lanthropist, who has manifested the most mature judg- 
ment, and the most comprehensive discrimination. 

Perhaps the influence of no woman has been more 
efficacious than the mother of John Wesley. She 
possessed a peculiar accuracy of judging, which was 
called into exercise in training a large family. To her 
the founder of Methodism is principally indebted for 
his accurate powers of discrimination. She was the 
guide of his childhood and youth. While at college, 
he received from his mother solutions in cases of con- 
science, advice in the most difficult matters, and deci- 
sions in regard to his general course, which the wisest 
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heads of the Oxford University were unable or unwil- 
ling to give. In the organization of the Methodist 
economy, the principles received from his mother form- 
ed a conspicuous part. His stern morality was formed 
in the nursery. His style was borrowed from his 
mother, and not from any model, whether Greek, Lat- 
in, or English. The notable traits of character of this 
illustrious woman, especially those connected with a 
sound discretion, an accurate discrimination, and a 
profound judgment, would fill many pages. She de- 
serves the honor of a separate biography. And were 
we to attempt to write the life of any individual, that 
of the mother of John Wesley would be our choice. 
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Original. 
OLD LETTERS. 

How many strange, sad emotions are caused by 
reading over “old letters’—some from far distant 
friends, and others from the loved ones of our youth, 
now in their dreamless resting places! The long bu- 
ried scenes of earlier years come as fresh as though 
they were but of yesterday, and the “old familiar fa- 
ces” of childhood’s friends return with the same looks 
of affection and tones of love they used to have in days 
of “Auld Lang Syne.” It is strange with what te- 
nacity we cling to the recollections of childhood—to 
what, in familiar language, we term “old times.” Of- 
ten the slightest touch will make memory unlock her 
store-house of hidden treasures, when the illusive 
scenes drawn by fancy’s glowing pencil, and colored in 
the magic hues of hope, with the forms of those we 
loved, “a sacred band come stealing on,” until lost in 
a world of sweet remembrances, we forget that 

“The time is long past, and the scene is afar.”’ 
But some rude reality is sure to come, and dispel the 
lingering enchantment, and recall us to the cold bitter- 
ness of life. Then let us, while we can, -2vel in the 
“pictured past,” cull its flowers, and, if possible, leave 
its thorns untouched. 

Here lies a well filled sheet, from one whose home 
is now in heaven. She was strangely beautiful—one 
of those joyous beings whose pathway seems all strewn 
with flowers, whose sky is ever cloudless, with only a 
stray shadow now and then to make her sunlit way 
brighter than before it passed. A few summers came 
and went, and like the young flowers, that idolized one 
perished with autumn’s blighted leaf. She was laid in 
the quiet tomb “long time ago;” but memory has hal- 
lowed her image, and she will never be forgotten. 
Such is life! A shadow, sometimes beautiful while 
it lasts, but on every step is written, “fading, still fa- 
ding.” 

Another and another from the dead! O, how vivid- 
ly they recall old associations, and with a magic power 
people the very air around us! Peeping out from under 
a package is the corner of a letter from my bright happy 
sister. Even now I hear her light footstep and ring- 
ing laugh, with the joyous tones of a voice which can 
only be sweeter in heaven. She had scarcely number- 
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ed sixteen years of her short life, ere consumption, too 
often the blight of earthly joy, had almost claimed her 
for its own, and threatened our loved one with an early 
grave. A timely journey to her native land—a sunni- 
er clime than this—brought the rose to her cheek 
again, and the sparkle in her dark eye is bright as ever. 
There is something deep and changeless in a sister’s 
love—she is my only one, and often, often, I have 
wished to die for her when death seemed so fearfully 
near. But that trial is past, and for the hundredth 
time I have said, * God is merciful.” 

Smile not, gentle reader, at the next one a sheet of 
paper brings to mind—it is my dear, dear grand-mother. 
I remember, when very small, sitting for hours at 
her side, listening with childish delight to the tones 
of her gentle voice, as she taught me to trust in 
God, and told me of a Savior’s love. ‘There was a 
deep strain of unobtrusive piety mingling with all she 
said or did, and her heart was filled to overflowing with 
what a well known poet calls “the milk of human 
kindness.” None ever sought relief and turned away 
with bitterness in their hearts; and hers was always 
the first step in the abode of wretchedness and want. 
I have been told that she was a beautiful girl, and her 
earlier history was as fine a romance in real life as any 
that have made the world ring with the praises of a 
Scott or an Irving. But it is too long to relate here, 
and feelings of deep regret and sadness hurry me on. 
She was numbered with the dead years ago; and 
though her grave lies many a weary mile from our 
queenly city, I have wandered to it more than once; 
and while weeping over the buried one there, have felt 
that her imperishable tomb was in the memory of those 
who loved her so well. 

But the living, the living / where are they? Sep- 
arated and scattered—estranged and distant. There 
are yet some of them, who brighten with their own 
happiness the pathway of those around them; and of 
the number is one with whom I have long correspond- 
ed. Her letters are like herself, unaffected, and simply 
beautiful; and to receive them is one of those pleasures 
which so seldom come to cheer our earthly pilgrimage, 
and at times makes us forget that “things so heavenly 
have such fleetness.” But I forget myself, and have 
already, I fear, wearied my readers with thoughts which 
come and go as rapidly as hours spent with those we 
love. 

One mote, among the dearest and best, and I have 
done. Thoughts of are holy ones; and I have 
sometimes deemed her too pure and good for this 
sin-stained world, and have almost wondered that God 
should place her here. Surely, such as are sent 
to remind us of another and a brighter home, “where 
the storms which we feel in this cold world shall 
cease’”—a home where our hearts shall no more be 
wrung with the anguish of disappointment, and tears 
come not to cloud the brightness of heaven. O, 
there are moments in my life of most exquisite enjoy- 
ment, yet deeply sad; and while I have been writing 
of the dead, and of dear living friends, a yearning after 














the purer joys of that bright world above, hath led me 
away from all earthly things, and my spirit has bowed 
at a holier than earthly shrine. Will you come with 
me, dear reader, and taste of the fountain of life? 
Will you be led “beside the still waters, and lie down 
in the green pastures” of a Savior’s love? O, will 
you escape from scenes of gloom and sorrow to a 
deathless clime, and mingle your songs for ever in 
blessing Him who hat’: died that you might enter there 
and be at rest. Emma. 


Original. 
THE GRAVE-YARD. 


BY REY. J. ADAMS. 


To walk among the graves of our departed fellow 
men, is calculated to induce a contemplative state of 
mind, awaken recollections of the past, and throw the 
thoughts forward to the shadowy future. There is an 
influence stealing over us, in that solemn place, favor- 
able to devotion, and the renunciation of the world. 
The monument, the slab, the tomb-stone, remind us 
that we 


“_______-view the ground 
Where we must shortly lie.” 


The whispering wind that waves the grass growing 
upon the graves of the departed, seems the monitory 
voice of their spirits, hovering near—a voice from the 
spirit-land, solemn as the wail of a broken heart, ex- 
horting us to keep our hearts pure, embalmed in living 
virtue, that we may have “a tranquil hour in which to 
die.” The tears that start unbidden to the eyes, and 
fall on the wild flowers springing over the sleeping 
dust of the dead, remind us, that after we have slept for 
many long years in the solitude and silence of the clay- 
cold grave, others yet unborn shall weep as we do now 
among the tombs, Our thoughts stop not here. Then 
where—O, where will be the soul? Beyond suns 
and rolling worlds, it shall have gone to judgment to 
receive according to the deeds done in the body—it 
shall have entered upon its eternal home. 

In the autumn of 1840, on a lovely day, I rambled 
in the old burying-ground of Zanesville. The sun in 
the southern sky, shone like a pale orb shorn of his 
beams. The prospect around me, the rustling winds, 
the falling leaves, the variegated color of the woods, 
were all autumnal, and stole upon my spirits with a 
soothing influence. 

Reclining against a slab, I wrote with my pencil, on 
a blank leaf, the following account of the proprietor of 
Zanesville, taken from the inscription over his remains. 

John M'Intire, proprietor of Zanesville; which he 
laid out in 1800—a member of the Convention which 
formed the Constitution of Ohio, iies interred in the 
old burying-ground, on an eminence, in the northeast 
part of Zanesville, that commands a view of the town, 
with the Muskingum on its northern and western mar- 
gin, and woods and hills rising in the distance, com- 
bining beauty and grandeur in a manner seldom to be 
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seen. The following is a portion of the epitaph upon 
the slab that covers his mortal remains. 

*“ When yonder winding stream shall cease to flow, 

Old ocean’s waves no longer lash the shore, 
When warring tempests shall forget to blow, 

And these surrounding hills exist no more, 
This sleeping dust reanimate shall rise 

Bursting to life at the last trumpet’s sound— 
Shall bear a part in nature’s grand assize, 

When sun and stars, and time no more are found,” 

I once visited the grave-yard of a pleasant village 
on the Ohio river. It was the spring of the year. 
The birds caroled among the trees. The dog-wood 
and red-bud, earliest children of the spring in western 
scenery, were inbloom. AsI saw the houstonia cerulia, 
and other wild vernal flowers, springing up over the 
graves of the dead, I thought of the resurrection of 
the just. I saw the genius of Christianity, by an eye 
of faith, spreading her trophies over the tomb. Clad 
in the habiliments of immortality, while a light stream- 
ing from the resurrection morn illumined the tomb, she 
exclaimed, “It is sown in corruption, it is raised in 
incorruption ; it is sown in dishonor, it is raised in 
glory; itis sown in weakness, it is raised in power; 
it is sown a natural body, it is raised a spiritual body.” 

It was eventide. The sun’s last rays, like molten 
gold, still rested on the hills and tree tops, as I busied 
myself, reading the inscriptions on the tomb stones. 
I at length came to one, in a retired part of the church- 
yard, which I found to be a stranger’s grave, with the 
following epitaph : 

“Deep in the west, from kindred dust how far! 
On thy lone grave shines down the evening star.” 

The time to die, come when it will, is a solemn 
hour; but to expire among strangers, distant from those 
we love, who are ignorant of our fate, must add to the 
struggles of that hour. Whether the Christian dies 
among friends or among strangers, on the land or on 
the ocean, in the arid desert or beneath the palmetto’s 
shade, a Friend is near, who whispers, “ Because I live, 
ye shall live also;” and thronging seraphim conduct 
his soul to the mansions of the blest. 

With these and kindred reflections crowding upon 
my mind, I paid the tribute of a tear to the stranger’s 
grave, and returned to my lodgings instructed by my 
“walk in the grave-yard,” not to 
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——_——---——- trust to ties 
That every hour are breaking.” 
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Original, 
“SHE HATH GONE.” 
Sue hath gone, in her youthful gladness, 
To mingle with the dead ! 
She hath left us to mourn in sadness, 
The spirit early fled! 


Life with her was a joyous dream— 
But strangely it hath past! 
Like the crimson dye of a sunset beam, 
"T'was bright, but could not last. 
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Lingering around her like a spell, 
Was beauty strange and deep; 

But the full-toned voice of the tolling bell 
Hath taught us how to weep! 


Yet while we weep, a wispered tone 
Is borne on the breath of even— 

It bids us be glad, for the loved one hath gone 
To welcome us to heaven! 


Then motrn not the spirits early fled, 
For theirs is a happy lot. 
I had rather be the remembered dead, 


Than live by all forgot! Emma. 
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Original. 
FEMALE INFLUENCE. 

Dear Brorurr Hamuinz,—I rejoice to learn that 
your laudable efforts for the establishment of a period- 
ical for ladies, have met with so much encouragement, 
as to have determined you to commence the publication 
of it, and that the work is likely to be so extensively 
patronized, as to insure its perpetuity. If my best wish- 
es and humble exertions, will contribute any thing to 
a result so very desirable, they are hereby most cordial- 
ly tendered to your acceptance. This, my dear sir, is 
an enterprise which, in my opinion, has already been 
delayed much too long. But the good old maxim, 
“better late than never,” will apply with peculiar force 
to the undertaking in which you have so nobly em- 
barked. And I trust that it will be prosecuted with a 
vigor, and sustained with a promptitude and liberality, 
that shall make ample amends for our past inadver- 
tence, (to use no stronger term,) in relation to this 
important matter. And as all our efforts, in order to 
be beneficially successful, should be begun, continued 
and ended in Him who is the giver of every good and 
perfect gift, allow me to acd my fervent invocations to 
yours, and to those of many others, that in this, God 
would so abundantly bless the labor of your hands, as 
soon to exceed your most enlarged expectations. 

I have long felt that the amount of reading matter 
included in the “ Ladies’ Departments” of our period- 
icals, was altogether inadequate to the just and reason- 
able wants of that interesting class of our readers. 
While the selections have always struck me as judi- 
cious and appropriate, in kind, they have appeared to 
me to be deplorably deficient in quantity and variety ; 
and necessarily so, from the small portions of the pa- 
pers that could be conveniently spared for that purpose. 
And when we consider the pervading and powerful 
influence of the sex, in the formation of individual and 
social character, it cannot fail to occur to every candid 
and cultivated mind, that they should share munificent- 
ly in the benefits of periodical literature, as well as in 
every other means of intellectual and moral culture. 
And, indeed, so deeply am I impressed with the con- 
viction, that female influence is, in a large majority of 
cases, decidedly predominant in giving to the human 
character its original shape and direction, that if either 
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sex is to be stinted in its supplies of that kind of 
reading, which relates more especially to the refinement 
of the taste, and the purification of the heert, I would 
say let it be the male. Let the delicate sensibility, 
quickness of apprehension, and never-dying aflection, 
so remarkably characteristic of the female mind, be 
blended with the recorded experience of the present and 
of former times, through the medium of happily chosen 
books, and well conducted periodicals, and let there be 
superadded to all these a strong and durable sense of 
religious obligation; and then, indeed, in the beautiful 
language of the Psalmist, will “our sons be as plants 
grown up in their youth, and our daughters as corner- 
stones polished after the similitude of a palace.” 

I am well aware that some of our modern fashiona- 
bles, whese highest ambition appears to be, “to troll 
the tongue and roll the eye,” and “music* make, of 


poraries were measuring their own worth and impor- 
tance by the richness and profusion of their exter- 
nal adornments, they, with countenances of far more 
brilliancy than that of the most costly gems pointed to 
their children, and said, with the illustrious matron of 
Rome, THESE are our jewels. 

It will be found that such mothers as those to whom 
I allude, while they rendered a becoming respect to all 
the proprieties of life, resolutely flung aside all the 
trammels of fashion, when they interfered, in the 
smallest degree, with the health and happiness of 
themselves, or of those with whose training—intellec- 
tual, moral, and physical—a gracious Providence had 
intrusted them. ‘To sacrifice at the shrine of fashion, 
at the expense of reason, humanity, and maternal af- 





melancholy sort,” would think themselves but poorly | 


complimented by being told that they are capable of 
wielding a mighty influence in the nursery. But not 
so thought the mother of the Gracchi, the mother of the 
Wesleys, and that of our own beloved and venerated 
Washington. They (and a thousand more that might 
be mentioned) were so intolerably vulgar, that they 
thought it one of the most noble employments to which 
their powerful and capacious minds could be devoted, 
to instill into the generous bosoms of their infant 
charges the sentiments of virtue and honor, and to 
imbue their expanding intellects with those principles 
of prudence and of rectitude which are destined to 
hand them, as well as their children, down to the latest 
generation, as among the brightest ornaments and great- 
est benefactors of their species; while the haughty con- 
temners of their unobtrusive, but inestimable virtues, 
shall be utterly forgotten, or remembered only to be 
pitied or despised. 

I have frequently heard it remarked that there never 
was a great man whose mother was not a strong-mind- 
ed, sensible, well informed woman. And if the remark 
is not universally true, I am inclined to think, both from 
observation and from history, that the exceptions are 
so rare, that they only prove the rule—exceptio probat 
regulam. Examine the characters of the mothers of 
those who have made a figure in the world, and you 
will find that, to a native force of intellect, they added 
untiring industry in the acquisition of knowledge from 
every available source; and that the treasures thus ac- 
cumulated were wisely, affectionately, and persever- 
ingly used, not in trying to make themselves the cen- 
tres of admiration in the world of fashion and display, 
but in adorning themselves and their children with 
those virtuous dispositions and habits which, in the 
sight of God and of all good and sensible people, are 
of incalculable value. And while their giddy contem- 





* T do not wish to be understood, in this remark, as intending 
any reflection upon the cultivation of music, either vocal or in- 
strumental; but simply refer to those affected screams and con- 
tortions, under the name of musical performances, which, how- 
ever they may appear to the initiated, are perfectly shocking 
to ordinary eyes and ears. 


fection, is a thought that never so much as entered their 
minds, or if it did, was instantly scouted as a foul in- 
truder. ‘They would as soon have thought of making 
their children pass through the fire to Moloch, as to 
have compelled or encouraged them to pass through 
those tortures and agonies that are now so rigidly ex- 
acted by the demon of fashion—the practice to which 
I am understood to allude, differing chiefly from the 
horrible immolation to the heathen idol, in that the 
suffering inflicted by it is far more protracted, and is 
too often transmitted, in all its terrible consequences, 
to an innocent, unoffending posterity. 

I have unexpectedly wandered a little from the point 
which I was anxious to impress upon the minds of my 
readers ; and that is, the superior place that maternal 
influence has, in the original formation of individual 
and social character, and the consequent importance of 
their bringing to this difficult and momentous task, not 
only those native qualifications, which they so pre-em- 
inently possess, but all the additional aids that can be 
afforded by periodical publications. Reserving what 
more I may have to say on female influence, in this 
and in other relations, to some future time, I will zon- 
clude this hasty communication by expressing the 
hope that your periodical may be sanctioned and cheer- 
ed on by one of the most potent of all earthly patrons— 
the smiles of those to whose entertainment and im- 
provement its pages are more particularly dedicated. 

Yours truly, J. S. Tomuirnson, 

Augusta College, Dec. 6, 1840. 
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Original. 
THE BOOT. 

Boor! a title so unattractive, and a subject apparent- 
ly so unfruitful, that many readers will perhaps pass it 
by as unworthy of notice. From those, however, who 
are gifted with the virtue of patience—a scarce yet ne- 
cessary article—I may hope for some attention to my 
worn topic; especially as the subject of inspiration lies 
before me. Butwhy thislong preamble? say you; and 
I must here repeat my caution, “read not, unless you 
possess patience.” 

Almost every thing under the sun has been at some 











period the theme of composition; and why, pray, should 
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we neglect so serviceable a friend as this, unless man’s 
perverse nature prompts him to cancel debts of gratitude 
by forgetting the benefactor. 

Let us for a moment review some of the qualities, 
and number some of the good deeds which entitle the 
Boot to a place among the literary portraits of the day. 
Well, then, to our painting; and before us rises in per- 
spective, sole enough to shame many of the noblest of 
creation; and among its noble attributes are, 

First, dauntless courage—the possession of which we 
infer from the fact of its plunging unhesitatingly into 
danger. 

Second, unwavering friendship. What better evi- 
dence do we find of friendship, than zeal in shielding 
us from a contact which would occasion unpleasant 
feeling? And where is this test applied with more uni- 
form success, than to our friend the Boot? 

Third, fidelity and perseverance in the walks of duty. 
“Be not weary in well-doing,” seems to be its practical 
motto, and one which it has vainly endeavored to teach 
faulty man. Here appears the contrast between man 
and things most insignificant, with respect to fulfilling 
the design of their creation. He often forms an object 
possessing in large measure those characteristics, which, 
while they constitute the brightest ornaments of his 
own nature, he passes by as comparatively unimportant. 
How often do we begin with vigorous resolve to per- 
form a work of benévolence or self-gratification, but ere 
the task is half accomplished, some trifle allures, and 
causes us to add another and another proof of fickleness 
to the list already too long. 

Fourth, cheerfulness, despite its hard fortunes. Un- 
like Merry-Andrews and laughing maidens, it is never 
known to obtrude its merriment upon others, but always 
carries along with it a covert smile. Destroy its upright 
position, and you see amidst its smiles a row of teeth, 
which in point of solidity and regularity, might vie with 
some of the best in our own race. 

Fifth, brotherly kindness—a feature so distinct that 
it cannot fail to attract the notice of the most careless 
observer. As David clung to Jonathan, so does the 
Boot to its amiable companion; choosing to suffer the 
same evils, and share a severe lot rather than part. 
One of the most common vices of humanity is to be 
lavish of favors to those who enjoy the sunshine of 
prosperity, but the instant misfortune sheds its wither- 
ing blight on a fellow being, to withdraw those sympa- 
thies so grateful to a troubled heart, and leave the suf- 
ferer to extricate himself unaided. This is never the 
case with the original of ovr portrait. No sooner does 
his fellow traveler become involved in difficulty, than 
the strength of his attachment is manifested by the 
prompt assistance he renders. 

Sixth, benevolence. The Boot is a faithful auxiliary 
in all good causes. It accompanies charity to the 
abodes of misery and want; ascends the pulpit with him 
who dispenses the word of life to a fallen world, and 
supports the missionary of the cross in all his weary 
wanderings through the wilderness. It is familiar with 
the walks of science; retires with the student to his se- 
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clusion; is near the judge on the bench, the lawyer at 
the bar, and the physician at the bedside of his petient. 

Seventh, long-suffering, without whose delicate sha- 
ding our picture would be imperfect. We know that 
mortals may possess all the other requisites of a noble 
character, and yet be deficient in this. The rarity of 
the attribute increases its luster and value to a degree, 
which at once elevates it to the highest rank among the. 
graces. Month after month do we find this silent pre- 
ceptor enduring the caprice and ill-humor of its thought- 
less proprietor, without an upbraiding word, till prema- 
ture oid age cuts short its existence and terminates its 
career—a career which, unnoticed though it be in the 
lowly Boot, would be sufficient to shed a halo of light 
around our path through life, and reflect glory on our 
memory long after death has claimed us as his prey. 

Eighth, forgiveness, the crowning excellence. What 
a pity that man, with so noble an intellect, should 
be compelled to yield the palm of one of the brightest 
moral graces to this unpretending moralist! Though 
constantly trodden upon by the arrogant and haughty, 
it is ever found returning good for evil, and imparting 
comfort alike to friend and foe. There is one in- 
stance, and only one, in which it is known to mur- 
mur and give signs of great dissatisfaction. It will 
bear every thing but the tortures of a dandy’s foot, un- 
der the pressure of which it will even shriek in agonies. 

I close by saying, “Judge not according to the ap- 
pearance, but judge righteous judgment.” 

MORAL. 

There is no object, however insignificant, from which 

the thoughtful may not draw lessons of instruction. 
Fanny. 


Original. 
DEITY. 


BY MISS M. B. BAKER. 


” Gop fills the earth; and he is all abroad, 

Over the azure heaven, when the bright sun 
Gives light, and life and gladness unto all. 

He mingles with the pale light, when the moon 
In her chaste beauty, shines from her blue course 
Among the stars, over a slumbering world,— 
When summer’s sea is tranquil as the beam 
That rests at midnight on her quiet breast. 

He comes upon the tempest’s dark’ning wings ; 
And ’mid the fearful rush of the loud storm, 

He sends athwart the gloom the lightning gleam— 
Points out the passage for the deadly bolt, 

And bids it where to spend its furious rage. 

He paints the bow that gilds the passing cloud, 
And colors the red meteor of the night; 

He is upon the whirlwind’s awful form, 

And in the breeze, that plays amid young flowers. 
Beneath the shades of noiseless solitude, 

Where light of sun or moon hath never shone— 
Where not a sound has broken on the depths 

Of rock-bound caverns since creation’s dawn, 
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A Deity in solemn grandeur reigns. 

God moves upon the ocean ;—he awakes 
The storm that swells the bosom of the deep. 
Tis he sends forth the flash that lights the gloom 
Of midnight storm contending with the waves. 
He speaks—the tempest ceases at his voice, 
And foaming waves are cradled to repose. 

God paints the flow’ry vales that ever bloom, 
In fadeless beauty, beneath sunny skies, 
Where the mild air for ever fragrance breathes, 
Birds ever chant, and summer always smiles. 
And he sends forth the wint’ry clouds, and storms 
O’er regions cover’d with eternal snow. 

Over the great cnes of the earth he reigns— 
O’er thrones, o’er principalities, and powers ; 
And humble child of want and poverty, 

Thou art beneath the shadow of his wings. 
God pours the fount of life, that warmly flows 
In the pulsating heart ;—he paints the blush 
Of glowing beauty on the cheek of youth, 
And kindles the mysterious light, that beams 
In diamond lusier, from the speaking eye. 

He waits beside the lowly couch of death, 
And even then, in man’s most trying hour, 
When darkness gathers o’er the swimming eye, 
And the worn spirit, struggling for release, 
Trembles beneath a weight of suffering clay, 
Ev’n then, his presence thrills the virtuous heart 
With such sweet rapture, such excess of joy, 
That as the spirit passes to its rest, 

It leaves the smile of triumph on the cheek 
Of deadly paleness; and the tear of joy, 
Trembling upon the lid, for ever closed. 
Beyond the light of heaven’s remotest star, 
Where the swift comet, in a course immense, 
Of lingering ages, dart no wandering beam 
Of its ethereal light—where entity 

Trembles upon the verge of chaos drear. 

A Deity, in glorious grandeur, dwells ; 
Creating joyful worlds or kindling suns, 
And launching systems through the gloomy void. 

O’er hell God frowns in vengeance on his foes, 
Above the fearful night, which hath no moon, 
No star of light, or hope of coming day. 
Would he but change that frown into a smile, 
Quicker than thought the brightness of his face, 
With a refulgent glory, would break forth 
Upon the passing shadow of despair, 

And the sweet harps of heaven at once swake 
Their thrilling tones of harmony sublime, 
And mingle the sad murmurs echo’d back, 

As past away hell’s last expiring groan; 

And trees of life, and flowers of paradise 
Spring up beside the starting founts of life, 
As past away, with melancholy moan, 

The foaming billows of the fiery lake, 

And hell at once be heaven, with all its joys. 

God reigns in heaven, and from his azure throne 
Beams the refulgent glory of the day 
Which hath no twilight, even, night or dawn; 





And round the throne millions of deathless souls, 
On harp, and lute of immortality, 
Wake songs, for ever thrilling, ever new. 
And these celestial hosts, and earth’s redeemed. 
Behold his face without a dimming vail, 
To obscure its glory, or a moment hide 
The glowing brightness of that beaming smile, 
From which the cheek reflects immortal youth, 
The eye unfading luster, the glad soul 
Eternal sunshine and immortal joy, 
And all heaven’s rich variety of scenes, 
Unfading beauty, and unwithering spring. 
There zephyrs, breathing heaven’s undying strains, 
Playing amid the flowers that wither not, 
Shaking celestial odors from their leaves, 
Bear melody and fragrance all around. 
No cloud obscures the sky, no howling storm 
Cometh in fury to the crystal sea, 
That mirrors deep heaven’s golden palaces. 

O then! since God is in, and filleth all, 
Let all be vocal with the praise of God. 

Sun! brightest luminary of the sky— 

Thou who hast traveled forth in light, and strength, 
And beauty, on thy shining course thro’ heaven, 
Since he commanded light, and thy bright car 

In beaming grandeur, roll’d o'er earth’s first day,— 
Whilst thou art giving life and light to all, 

In thy refulgence beam the praise of God. 

Queen of the night! join with thy paler rays 
The stars that keep all night their watch above, 
And with your chaster light, shine to his praise. 

Ocean! thou dark, unfathomable world 
Of waters—'tis beyond the power of man 
To still thy murmurs, or control thy rage. 

The storm contending with thy mighty waves, 
But strengthens thee, and adds magnificence 
And grandeur to thine own sublimity. 

Ocean roll on, in thy deep, wide career, 

But let the music of thy moonlit waves, 

And deep ton’d thunder of thy billows, join 

In praise of him who call’d thee, and thy voice 
First broke creation’s stillness, as thou didst 
Come forth, what thou art now and shalt remain, 
Till he proclaims thy doom, and thy proud waves 
Roll back in gloomy grandeur, whence they came. 

Let the cool breeze, that on its light wings bears 
Fragrance and melody at summer eve, 

Join with the storm that sweeps the trembling earth 
And in wild fury rushes o’er the deep, 

In praise of him, whose chariot is a cloud 
Impelled by the wild fury of the storm. 

Let the loud peals that rend the vault above, 
Join with the solemn silence of the night, 

In praise of him, who thunders when he pleases. 
Let earth’s ten thousand sunlit mounts join 
The deep, dark, voiceless caverns in his praise ; 
While torrent joins with tue distilling dew 

Of summer eve, and mountain cataract 
Thunders to the low music of the rill, 





And zephyr joins with whirlwind in his praise. 
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NOTICES.—EDITORS’ TABLE. 








“GATHERING OF THE WEST.” 


Original. 


Waar shall we gather?’ Gems and gold, 
From mountain’s hoard and river’s bed? 
And as their sparkling hues unfold, 
And round their radiant lustre shed— 
A brilliant diadem entwine, 
On woman’s sunny brow to shine? 
No! for the marring hand of Time 
Would dim with “rus?” the costly gem, 
We'll seek in heav’n’s enduring clime 
A “pearl” to form her diadem— 
A “priceless pearl,” ne’er to decay, 
When “heaven and earth shall pass away !” 


What shall we gather? Buds and flowers 
That stud our lov’d and lovely “west?” 
And rifle Flora’s brightest bowers, 
To form boquets for woman’s breast, 
Where blended hues together vie, 
From snowy tint to crimson dye? 
No! earth-born flowers would soon decay, 


Their fragrance cease, and fade their bloom: 


We'll seek a flow’r whose living ray 
Gilds e’en the precincts of the tomb ; 
And “ Sharon’s Rose” we'll garner here— 
*T' will fadeless bloom in heaven’s own sphere! 


What shall we gather? Rob the worm 
That spins its soft and silken ball ? 
And thus a brilliant texture form, 
Round woman’s graceful form to fall, 
Whose radiant colorings may vie 
With morning’s tint or evening's dye! 
No! for the brightest robe that e’er 
Was wove in earthly looms, will fade: 
We'll point her glance to realms afar, 
Where “robes of righteousness” displayed, 
“Washed white” in priceless blood, are giv’n 
To all who shall be “heirs of heaven.” 


Yes! we will gather gems of thought— 
Pearls of devotion—/lowers of mind— 
Much that earth’s gold has never bought— 
All that tae heart of man can bind— 
Salvation’s robes, by Mercy wrought, 
And freely offer’d all mankind— 
These, that secure eternal rest, 
Shali be, “ The Gatherings of the West?” 


Clark co., O., Nov. 14, 1840. 
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METHINKS on yonder ivy tower, 
I hear the deep-toned bell ; 

Old Time has pass’d the midnight hour, 
And bid the year farewell. 


1 view the wreck of nations past, 
The column, fane and tower; 
Of empires in oblivion cast, 
By Time’s almighty power. 
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NOTICES. 
Lerrers To Moraers.—By Mrs. L. H. Sigourney. 
—Harper & Brothers, of New York, have issued the 
fourth edition of this useful work. It should be read 


and studied by every mother in America. 


Lerrers te Youne Lanies.—By Mrs. L. H. Si- 
gourney.—This is the sixth edition from the press of 
lthe Harpers. It directs the attention of young ladies to 
religion, to industry, to health, dress, manners, and to 
sisterly virtues—to books, friendship, and other topics. 

Two Years Berore tot Mast.—A Personal Nar- 
rative of Life at Sea. This is a recent number (CVI.) 
of Harpers’ Family Library. 

Seminaries. 

Oaxtanp Femate Seminary is located in Hills- 
borough, Highland co., Ohio. Rev. J. M’D. Mathews 
is its Principal. 

Worrtuineton Femare Seminary, at Worthing- 
ton, seven miles north of Columbus, under the super- 
vision of Miss Sarepta Marsh, Principal. 

Norwaxk Mace anp Femate Seminary, at Nor- 
walk. Rev. Edward Thomson, Principal. 


Science Hixt Acavemy for young ladies, at Shel- 
byville, Ky., under the supervision of Rev. John Tevis 
and lady. 


et Btn 
EDITORS’ TABLE. 


Our Srecrmen Neumpen.—In mechanical execu- 
tion, the “Repository” cannot, we think, disappoint 
the reasonable expectations of our patrons. In this re- 
spect, no western periodical has hitherto excelied, if in- 
deed any has equaled it. Itis intended that it shall be 
among the best in material, type, press-work, &c.; and 
no effort has been spared in making preparation to ful- 
fill the highest expectations of the public. 


Eneravines.—lt is not certainly determined how 
many numbers of this volume shall be thus ornamented. 
As soon however, as the patronage will warrant it, a 
liberal regard willbe had to this point. Perhaps of 
the present volume, the numbers for January, April, 
July and October will be thus embellished. 


CorresPponDENcE.—We have been favored at the 
commencement; but hope to add several other names 
to our present list of worthy contributors, 


Femate Contrisvutors.—As this is a Ladies’ Re- 
pository, we shall look to the ladies as well as gentle- 
men, for contributions to its pages. Other things being 
equal, the offerings of lady correspondents will take 
precedence of others. 

Tiuzs anp Seasons.—Articles for the Repository 
should reach us at least a month before the time of pub- 
lication. For the February number they should come 
to hand by the first of January. i 
Resenyen Articirs.—* Woman’s Influence,” by 
D. W.; “Communion with Nature,” by E. H. H., and 
“To the youthful readers of the Repository,” by E. F. 








W., will appear in the next number. 








